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NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
G. W. CARLETON & Co., 
499 Broadway, New York. 
s 








499 MOSBY AND | HIS MEN. 99 
A record oA the f that d partisan leader 
John 8. Mos! Con C.B.A. By J. Marshall Crawford. 1 yol., 

Limo, with port alts of all his officers. A book of thrill 
interest, Price $1 75. 

HISTORY OF THE 
499 “ SHENANDOAK.”* 499 


The last Confederate cruiser. Being a complete narrative of her 
famous cruise around the world, pens | her Sieg? until the day 
she left London under the name until the day 
of her surrender to the British apse’ Donegal,” by Cornel- 
ius ea an Hu nt, one of her officers. 1 vol., 12mo. Illustrated 





NEW BOOKS OF CREAT MERIT. 


BaranpD Tarion’s New Eprrion or Fairsior’s 8aca, THE 
Sener Busous Eric. 16mo., gilt top, pp. xxxi. 201 
The publishers have much satisfaction in this t 
oer the first Jy vy to American Pd under cnet for- 





al 
confident hd pubis will 
tpon the work 4 Aa of our own lead! 
“The id has written 


hose 
the ‘ of Frithiof’ is one of the most 
ees petunia 


_* 
“No Foy of C8. Sante 5  e 
-—, and 4b 
snd Idaguage an th the 7. Frithiots Bees wad from Mr. Tay- 


lor’s Preface. 

Tar Jourwat or Mavuagicz pz GusRix, by 

Kecuey ARNOLD, anda Memoir it by date Baove, rans- 
Fismsr. 12mo. $1 2. 


y EK. TaorsTon 
on of Maurice de Guérin presents a singular and 
rend y Pietare ; it Ty ht of the most secret and sacred con- 
of a man wh character and genius were peculiar and 
Sa etha be ws wrt winger gu 


Pi dcecriptions np Ritu, bie the hts passions, hia affec- 
music.” —[Liberal Christian. my 

Hvueusxot ya eee tek Being the Autobi yors 

French mas gy ae to the Galleys for the sake 


1, and it ie almost impossible to 
M: Michelet, *a book of the first 


order, ed 6 | naivete of its mn by ite 
angello s as it between ah my and heaven.’ 
cords like these do honour to religion and to humanity.” —[Lon- 
don Beader. 


“As 20 900m 00 the contents of the book eos known, its cirenie 
rere you will an ies olmast impocaite to lay 
where you 

roe magn" ~( condom Rader known to literature.”’ 

ives _ 

(New York Christian Intelligencer. 


“ As interesting as any nov pie religious as 
reli work _ whatever gat it may be re- 
itisa book. -[ New York Gi 
“ As interesting as Robinson Crusoe,”—[Boston Common- 
“ A beautiful and noble go Pe aed Transcript, 
Krxo Ruxn’s Pipenten. Translated the Danish of Henrik 
Hertz. By Tuzoporz Maat, ‘Tomo. Gilt top. $1 25. 


“ A welcome an to onr literature.”—[Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
mann Bee Bee of the sweetest that was ever conceived. 


Copies of any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Pususuers, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 
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“Since Macaulay’s first "one es no 0 Distosioal work has sppeer, 
ed which, in ‘brilanee of Ay AA keen analysis of 

character an ony OF “ampere wl e ten volumes of 
FROUDE'S - HISTOR OF ENGLAND. New York Independent, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
BY CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
Two New Vols, (@ and 10) of 
FROUDE’S HISTORY OF BENGLAND, 


ng| FROM THE FALL OF WOLSEY TO THE DEATH OF 


ELIZABETH. 
B Janse Pav M.A., of Exeter Coll 
Londow Edition.’ in'10 crown Svo volumes. 
oy British Quarterly Review for January, 1867, says: 
“ They are a worthy continuation of a history which will hold 
a high place in literature. Mr. le belongs to the 


From the Fifth 
$3 each. 





in more simple and 
life-like portraits. tn the main, bel pictorial historian, 
and his skill and description and fulness of knowledge make his 
work aboun scenes and that are oo new ° Ls 
pages with unfeign a 
speed his noble mission of explo: the 
courene of: English history in one of ite most remarkable pe- 





«. 8. & CO.’S LATE PUBLICATIONS. 
STUDIRS IN ENGLISH. By Prof. M. 8. Dz Vurx. 1vol...§2 50 


a weed LITERARY LIFE. By his Son (with por- 
trait), LVOl........cceececessoccecccccnccnseccssesecseens 


Copies sent by mail or express prepaid expense on i. of 
price by the publisher. ~ 


©. SORIBNER 4 OO., 
° No. 654 Brosdway, New York. 
NOW PUBLISHING. 
-THE FAMILY HOCARTH. 

Nsw axp Esianesp Epirion, 150 Sree. PLatzs. 
DESCRIPTIVE TEXT BY HANNAY+ TRUSSLER AND 
ROBERTS. 

In Forty-eight parts at 30 cents each. 
CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES. 





Mechanical Philosophy and Natural History, by eminent Scienti- 
fic authors. Introduction by Lord Brougham. [Illustrated with 


Re-| Portraits on steel, also many hundreds of engravings on wood. 


In azoutr 70 Pants, ar 80 Cents acu, 
COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKSPHARE. 
Tlustrated by Kenny Meadows, and with 
A Sunres or over 100 Exzcanr Stag Piates, 
Produced at a Cost of over Thirty Thousand Dollars 
in 53 Parts, at 30 Canrs nacu. 


LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO. 
Henry A. Brown, Manager. 
12 West Fourth Street, nesr Broadway, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


(4 E QUINTETTE ORCHESTRA. 
A Collection of Quadrilles, Contra-Dances, Waltzes, Polkasy |) 
Polka Redowas, Schottisches, Mazourkas, and Serenade Pieces, |" 
anged for TWO VIOLINS, CLARINET, CORNET and BABS. 








FOR VISITORS TO PARIS. 


Whitcombe’s Guide te French Conversation. 
. +e best Pocket Manual on the subject. 16mo. Cloth. Price, 


NUGENT AND SMITH’S a AND ENGLISH, 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH P POCKET DICTIONARY. 


The best, 32mo, cloth. Price $1 
Copies by mall, postpaid, ov ressivt of price. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, N. ¥. 


Pa oe eee 





French and other 


Hi 


al alnous weeation, 


SST Ree TERS 





In Five Booxs, one for each Instrument. Price of the Set, $6, 
Sent post paid on recelpt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@., Publishers, 
227 Washington Street, Boston. 
CHAS H. DITSON 563 Broadway, New York, 
OUT-DOOR SPORTS. 
CRICKET — ARCHERY — CROQUET — BASE BALL AND] hana 


Sport 

Bat, Bases, Score-books, Belts, Spikes, Shirts, Caps, Shoes, and 
Uniforms; Prize bats and balls mounted in gold and silver; new 
Buckle for b. b. belts with mame-plate. Rackets, aerial cricket, 
Needle gun game and games of al) kinds. ‘Taomoct complete as- 
sortment. Send for price list to 

©. F. A. BENRIOHS, 180 Buoupwar. 
YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


opin na oo Sea At cee 


. 








A Cyclopadia of Experimental, Chemical, Mathematical, and as 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE TRINITY CHOIRS, 





co-operati he same,-to s repr esitfon of the yp by 
Thareéey sais ay tod under the efficient and 
Scat Sateen ws one ec 
Concerta, Exeter Hall, London. 

Chairman of the Comrtteoat Wieette De t. 





THE 


ter.) FESTIVAL OF THE TRINITY CHOIRS, 


NEW YORE, A.D. 1867. 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF AN ee eaetED DEMAND 
FOR TICKETS, 


Handel’s Oratorio of the bed Messiah” 
WILL BE PERFORMED IN © 
ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL, VARICK STREET, 
(Near Canal,) 
On THunsDax Evanine, 2djMay, 
Under the immediate auspices of the 
THE RECTOR, CLERGY, AND CORPORATION OF 
TRINITY PARISH. 
Full Orchestra and Chorus of about 360 
Pertormers. 
The whole under the direction of the Organists of the Parish. 





PrincipaL Vocaists: 
MISS BRAINERD, MISS STERLING, MISS M. PHILLIPS, 
MR. PERRING axp MR. THOMAS. 
At the Organs—W. H. Waursn, Mus. Doc., and A. H. Musstrzn. 


CONDUCTOR, ........0006 JAMES PECH, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 


Members of Church Choirs in New York and the vicinity, and aj! 
Ladies and Gentlemen familiar with the Choruses in the Messiah, 
are respectfully invited to lend their aid in this performance. 

A full Reh with eohetis and hares, on Tuesday after- 


noon, the 30th of of Apel at 4 o’cloc 
Pb Not — the chorus ‘in be entitled to a ticket of 
the performance, un- 





ission to night of 
less he or the’ has So attentioa’ the fail band rehearsal, 





Tickets for the Oratorio, One Dollar. To be had of the Sextons 
of the Parish, at the Churches of Trinity, St. Paul's, and at the 
Chapels of &t. John and Trinity. Also at Messrs. Appleton ‘and 
Co., 443 Broadway ; Pott and Amery, 5 Bible House, Cooper [n- 
stitute; the Church Book-store, 762 Broadway; F. W. Christern, 
862 Broadway, and of Sheldon and Co,, Broadway, 

Reserved Pews, suitable for families, be Obtained of M 
Andrew Craig, Sexton of St. Jobn’s, Tine cea aan 
pay DA ON OT ~ t . Price 

Dollars wever, 
the doors on tne night of the Oratorio. . be'told a 
J. F. YOUNG, D.D., 
Chairman ot the Committee of Management. 


At otneeees. | NOTHING BUT COMPLIMENTS 


from all we serve for t way our Wi 
Envelo Son y yooee A pee 


Aap bg frequently re executed orde: 
hint the bands oF inexparienced part mot engrav. 
on) Sones tedueet For the 


eae rat +g 


2 Forrr. 
dot en = b , 
imitation. GIMBREDE. 


WA 

Os MELODEONS, ane GADRIET Oe 

ed etal oe and rent lowed i prehaset 

‘rom. got to 8 Lt. ante seven out = wis 

481 Broadway. secon 
oF tT wOnade WATERS 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 

Of the Old Standard Quality, 


TRADE noma 
Or Descriptive Name, and Number 


SECOND SERIES.—. 700 to 761. 
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i ae ge: 


"tole. Agent, 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
THE BRITISH AND N. A BR. M. STHAMSHIPS. 





BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Salling st Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 
calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 
os = os faunas Baw Tow... 





ROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Ohief Cabin Passage. ....8150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... . 9100 
FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage... ...$125 00 | Second Cabin Passage... ...§80 
payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 


ge ange on or ah A. 
waaniee caloss Bulle of having the value expressed, are 
Freight or Passage, apply to 


K CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


Ee an ulin CALLING AT vwige p week, eur7ing 


EVERY ‘aiiinna ss > 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 44, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAVABLE IN CURRENCY. 





TEAM 
Simro) The 
;& Mails, 


. 
5 


Finst 00 | Srzxznics 
Do. to London....115 00 Do. 
Do to Paris..... .125 00 


ee eeeeeseeeee 


the Wednesday Steamers, First Cabin, $110; Steer- 


a in Currency. 
ePassengers ‘also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
of, moderate rates. 


rom Li $45. 
Sanaa” Sate Conga ee Systeme sendy Yor tar] 
‘or farther information, apply at the Company’s offices, 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAM NAVICATION Co. 
ya 





SORE RS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND Bod 


Sok QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of 
Grace 


amount issued yable at any Bank in Great Bri- 
tale and Incand at the towers poe wae . 


Passage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $90, Gold; STEERAGE, $30—payable in Currency. 


For or Cabin passage spply at at the Orrices or THs Com- 
pt ay, ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 
se eapesih inabegl F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’sS 
THROUGA LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
Touching at Mexican Ports, and Carrying the U.S. Mail. 
Tarover mx Twextr-rwo Dars. 








Departure of 1ith of each month connects with new steam line 
from Panama to Australia and New Zealand. 


second Cabin and passengers with families. Also, 
ogoend Cobte ont ST rates to and 
their families, and school 





FOR BREMEN VIA WA SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AND BREMEN STEAMSHIP CO. 


THE FIRST CLASS U. & ; U. & MAIL STEAMSHIP 
ATLANTIC, i 
CHARLES HOYER, Commanver, 
Will Leave Pier No, 46, North River, on 
SATURDAY, APRIL 6th, 
At 8 O'Crock, AM. 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 
to Southampton, London, Havre and Bremen, 
at the oe eee in gold ar Im egpivaiant in eee: 
” First cabin $110; second cabin $65; steerage $35. 
From cea ri TT rrr EAS ac. te New York, 
First cabin $110; second cab! yy — ebepeet 
First cab’ 0; second cabin $130; steerage 
To be followed t rd #130; nag 
WESTERN METROPOLIS, Capt. Wier, May 4; ‘BALTIC, Capt. 
A. G, \——. fee 20, 
DEPARTURES FROM _ _eomm: June 1, 15, and 29; 
juy 3, ‘ane, 3 and 17; Bept. 9 


Gwatiticceneame 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 
THE ONLY AMERICAN LINE 
TO 
ENCLAND AND FRANCE. 


THE NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S 





ee tH North River, csneen, on the ieeketnen ‘ng at 


ARAGO, H A. Gapspzx ...... saruEpal. Apa 3 2% 
MI8S188IPPI f SUMNER...... SATURDAY —_ 
To RDAY, ay 


TO ownsEND....8ATU 
GUIDING otek ©. Van Sicz..SATURDAY 
ARAGO, H. A. GapspEn....... SATURDAY, June 8& 

And every FOURTEEN DAYS thereafter. 
PRICES ot PASSAGE, PAYABLE in GULD: 


bopsecccocecncgepepncers -$180 
Second Class ...............++«5 - 
h Ticket At, Load & extra. 





will a 
nates “bil arn wale ST ae 


K. GARRISON, for N. Y. 88. C 
Soa a: COMSTOCK, for N. r. and HL. 88. Co. 
For further information apply to 


JOB. J. eee a} ,, Agent, 
1 Brosaway, New York, 
J. A. WOTTON, Havre, General Agent in E urope. 


* NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
THAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND 





via SOUTHAMPTON. 


Price 5 ) Se ; 
Ha SouTHamPron—First Cabin, $125 ad Cabin, 
tm. Sigerage, $3 $37 50. OTe to Youx—First Ca- 


passage, 
_— 
: i a gol, chase to io London and Hull, for which 
"These venti ake reg 
pace cher pan. ta ye to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office, 
tay No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 
Bills of Lading will tively not be deliv: before goods 
duned 0h the Outen Mouse _ ~ 


ta Bpecic taken to Havre, Sonthomaten and Bremen at the 
lowest rates. For freight or passage apply t - 
OMLRIONS & Co. 68 Broad Strest. 


FOR NEW ORLEANS DIRECT. 
BLACK STAR LINE. 


STEAMSHIPS WILL LEAVE Pier 13 North River as follows: 


MONTGOMBRY,....... wrens on SATURDAY, April 6. 
HUNTSVILLE...... tes ecssececeesers on SATURDAY, April 13. 


For freight or passage apply to 
k. LOWDEN, Agent, 93 West 8t., cor. Cedar. 
DAVID McCOARD, Agent in New Orleans. 








FOR HAVANA VIA NASSAU, N. P. 
The British and North American Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company’s New Steamer 
CORSICA, Capt. Lz Mzssunize, 
ya oe for the above ports, from the Company's Wharf, at 
Jersey City, on 


SatunpaY, May 18.......... aiocscee Sarurpar, June 15. 
at noon. 
Do. to Havans..... ...seccsesccecccccesereces OO OO 
Payable in Gold or its equivalent. 


For Freight or Passage, apply to 
EB. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
FORBIGN BXOHANG: 





LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
AT REDUCED RATES; 


AED FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 


AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 
DRAFTS for £1 and un) payable in port of Got 
of 
Britain ani fk ny go ot Ruropé, can always be 


‘TAPSOCUTT BROTHERS, & CO. 





86 South St. or 83 Broadway, N. ¥i 


TAPSCOTT’S CHLEBRATED LINES 





LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


to London or Brest, 
Tickets at Reduced Jodaoed rasepeetiable tae ane for six 
uate 


CELLA..........-.Captain Gleadell, from ril 27. 

WILLIAM PENN, Geptain Billnge fro m Rew Bory 1 

ATALANTA,,..,...Captain 

—— +eeeee+-Csptain Dixon, trom New Yok jae 
a Coot British Iron Steamship CELLA will leave 

orth bn for meanein no Brest, on Satur 


Seng 
til further Sotice all the oteads this line will call at 


Brest to land passengers. Tickets sold Srrough by rail to Paris 
at 25 cent less than rates. m 


ht will be taken and through Bills of Ladi: en, 
= > Antwerp, Ly re dy a Dunkirk om 


to ROBE. N. N, CLARK, 26 Broadway. 
For frelgnt apply st 34 South 
BOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


RANONINA 


x 4 CONCENTRATED SOAP, CON- 
CENTRATING TIME, SAVING 
MONEY. 
ONE BOX FOR $1 50 EQUAL TO 2lbs. BAR-SOAP. 











first-class Steam: ARAGO and FULTON, in connection with receipts of Testimonials from all parts of the 
the New York Mail» & Company's steamers MIBSISSIPET and Unttod States it appenre thet SAVONIME many be ened for a 
NG STAR to Ha carryip U. from | hundred not nitherto claimed i by the manufacturers, 


"Manufactured in this ay 3 only by 
GLAMORG AP » 6 te N. ¥. 
Some districts still open to SAP 0b,» agents, 


The Original Virgin Honey Soap. » 4 


CENTRAL RAILRVUAD OF NEW JERSEY. 

From foot of LIBERTY STEET, North River, New York. 

at ton Junction with the Dela 
wannaand t+ and at, Easton with the Lehigh ¥ 
Railroad an: connections, forming a direct line to P! 
AND THE West, without change of cars, Also to the Oil Re 
gion and 
GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 


Three | pad trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train. 


SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. se greeny 





With but one change of 
INTER ARRANGEMENT + Oomimeneing Jen. 7, 1867, 
pam ove Hew York as follows : 
An C50 0. us, tox Basten, Mpnch Chank, Wilieengeet, Wee 
barre, Mahanoy 
Scranton, Wilk ral, for Flemington, apes, Se ee 
es] rea! 
y net Fast Line for Eas' fics 
» Pitta! and the West, with but one change of 
. | cars to Cincinnati or , and but two to8t Louis 


4 bee at way ~ & ‘train for Erie ~~ ay Regions 


e, Harris! 
4p. m.—Train orteeton ismington and Mauch Chunk. 
on 





tral Railroad of New Jersey, Foot of Liberty Street, N. R., at 
1 Astor House, at No. 954, 971 and 526 Broadway, and ‘No. 10 


Greenwich &t. 
JOSIAH O. STEARNS, Superintendent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 
M. Day Express, for Rochester, B 
wae te +f Sad all potato Went cad Gout — 
$45 AM. Way Daily, to Otisville. 
0.00 A.M. a FA Salamanca an 
ry td by LY Fore dorvin Newoargh and Warwick. 
$30 Fx Night Expres, Dal, for But Du- 
6. 0, 
and all points uo 
7.80 P.M. Bnigret Tn, Dl forte Wet 
Also Wop tudes St pout Seri Bassaic and Paterson at 
6.45 and 9. Fw 12 M. » 3. 30, 6.15 and *11.00 P.M.—* 
Daily. On Wednesday nights a Theatre Train at 12.00 o'clock. 
Trains run in direct connection with all 
and Western Lines. 
Takes effect March 1:t. 
We. & BABB, HUGH RLDD) 
Gen’l Pass. Ag’t, New York. Gen’! Sup’t, New York. 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 


EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE, 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
Recommended and used by Ciurcrusn, Pursicrams, and Pro- 
fesioual Men, as the cheapent, healthica, and best beverage In 
recommended Ley eee ay 4 nearly all the 
Bishops and ont Gogee f ot the eo FB Church, Also by DR. IRE- 
Boe Pt face aia Be 
OMNELL, Of Hartioed. By the NEW YORE INFIRMARY 
be used alone, or, if preferabl Gabthivd of Jove mized 
“grantee of Kuyt’ Kaar's Rast ixpts wil make finer Coffee 








Wad Jute ulaee: saa deatroy tee nervous effect of the latter.) 
FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS NORTH AND SOUTH. 


the New York Wholesale 
fe ny a 
154 READE STRHET, NEW YORE. 
‘RICHARD DAVIES, Prepricter, 
and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees, 
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bits and associations of city life, she did not wear the widow’s | write, and both as the manner was in that when I} A labouring man gave the follo account of the catastro- 
wimple a Bw ht. of we find her the} was young.” The well-remembered days of her gir - phe, which is striking from its simplicity: “I had been into 
honoured wife “of iy worshipfal t advesturer, to tinge e line of her last will. H codicil is| my fields, and was returning home,” he said, “when all at 































































































once the earth trembled under my feet. At the same instant, 
a cloud of dust hid the village from my eyes, whence arose 
dreadful cries, now stifling, now stifled by an undefinable 
noise as of thunder. This was the falling of the ruined houses 
over their inhabitants. At first, all who were safe took to 
flight, but soon the recollection of the wounded called them 
back, and men and women set to work to disinter the dead 
and the dying.” 

How awful the panic was, om be imagined by one fact, 
and that is, of the great proportion of young dren who 
were killed. Mothers rushed out of their beds and out of their 
a, too terror-stricken to think of the little ones by their 

le. 


emptied his 


to have , = to the priest of the church, where she well knew that 
-bags into his wife’s lap, as the nn hy the city ran, 


er Cousin John would serve ana sing, “the silver chalice 
lt, which good Master Maskelyne the goldsmith had devised 
, | for her behoof, witb a leetle blue flower-which they do call a 
pay op eterg wrought in Turkess at the bottom of the bowl, 
to the intent that whensoever it is so used the minister may 
remember her who was once a simple shepherd-maid by the 
Soveeih ty meer geaus ehoauen to be the Sbegenees of kat 

rought, by many great changes, to yoress 4 
don citie before she died.” 


men for the perpetual use of the poor of the e “-for 
year, and justly and equally 
e vigil of St. Thomas the Twin. 
To her mother she sends by “ 


a wagpon which has gone on 
an enterprise into Cornwall, for woollen merchandise, a chest 
with array of clothing for fair weather and foul, head-gear and 
body raiment to boot, all the choice and costly gifts to my 
loving parents of my goodman Gall, and in remembrance, as 
be chargeth me to say, that ye have reared him a kindly and 
loving wife.” But the = ag and touching passage in this 
letter is the message w succeed: “Lo! I do send you 
also herewithal in the coffer a litel boke: it is the to my 
Cousin John. Tell him it is not written as the whilom usage 
was and he was wont to teach me my Christ Cross Rhime ; 
but it is what they do call emprinted with a strange device of 
an iron engin brought from forrin parts. Bid him pot despise 
h it is so small that it will lay on the palm of 
e— yet it did cost me full five marks in exchange.” 
at her marriage life was doomed to bring her only brief and 
transitory intervals of wedded happiness. Five years after 
the date of her letter above quoted, she was again alone in 
the house, Master Galljdied, but not until he endowed his 
“ tender wife with all and singular his monies and plate, bills, 
bonds, and ventures now at sea, &c.,” with a long inventory 
of the “ precious things beneath the moon,” too long to re- 
hearse, but each and all to the sole use, enjoyment, and behoof 
ot Dame Thomasine, whose maiden name of Bonaventure 
was literally interpreted and fulfilled in every successive 
change of station. 

We greet her then once more as a rich and buxom widow 
of city tame. Her wealth, added to her comeliness, for she 
was still in the prime of life, brought many “ a potent, grave, 
and reverend seignor” to her feet, to sue for her hand. Nor 
did she long linger in her choice. The favoured suitor now 
was Sir Jonn Perceval, goldsmith aad usurer, that is to say, 
banker, in the phrase of that day; very wealthy, of high re- 
pute, alderman of his ward, and in such a position of civic 
advancement that he would have been described, in modern 

, 8 next the chair. He wooed and won the “ Golden 
Widow,” for so, because of her double inheritance of the 
wealth of two rich husbands, she was merrily named. Their 
wedding was a kind of pu festival, and the bride, in ac- 
knowl tof her own large possessions, was invested 
with a stately dower at the church door. One year alter their 
marriage her husband John, was elected to that honoura- 
ble office which is still sup; by foreign nations to be only 
second in rank to that of the monarch on the throne, Lord 
ey aa £ singel siete 

hus, by a strange su on oO! jar events, the bare- 
tooted shepherdess of a Cornish moorland became the Lady 
Mayoress of metropolitan fame ; and the legend of Thomasine 
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THE EARTHQUAKE IN ALGERIA. 


Unfortunate Algeria! What with Arab assassinations and 

cendiaries, cholera, drought, and the plague of locusts, one 

would think her cup of misfortunes must be full ; but now the 

earthquake has come, which is the worst of all. I will de- 

scribe my own experiences of this awful calamity as simply 

- pas for only the simple truth can give any idea 
t. 


But even these ruins did not present a more pitiable aspect 
than Blidah, which stood, though ee on its founda- 
tions. It was like passing through a pest-smitten city. The 
dawning light showed us nothing but lines of empty houses, 
and streets utterly silent and deserted. We were starving 
with hunger and shivering with cold, but it seemed a chance 
whether we should get either food or fire till our arrival in 

“ You might as well try what there is to be had at 
the Hotel de la Régence,” said the coachman, “for anyhow 
half-hour to wait for the train ;” so he sent 
an Arab with us to the hotel where we had fared so sumptu- 
ously, and had felt so entirely at home, last year. Now all 
wore a wholly changed appearance. There was not a crea- 
ture in the hotel excepting one soli waiter who lay asleep 
on a heap of rugs on the corridor of the first floor, and he 
looked pale and scared as if he hardly knew where he was. 
“Coffee! madam wants coffee? she shall have it,’ he said, 
shaking himeelf in a kind of stupor, and after groping here 
and there in the dark, he came back shrugging is shoulders. 
“T have neither firing, nor coffee, nor enpibing at hand,” he 
sild, “ but if you like, ladies, I will conduct you to acafé close 
by where you are sure of getting something.” So we followed 
him to a little cabaret close by, and there we did get food and 
fire. There were a few working-men smoking over their 
glasses of hot café noir, all talking of the earthquake, and in 
niches of the wall two or three children lay fast asleep in ex- 
temporised beds. The woman of the house gave us coffee, 
and shook her head when we asked if she were not afraid to 
remain. “ Que voulez-vous? il faut gagner pain,” she said; 
and then she pointed to some fearful cracks in the wall, and 
added: “ Le bon Dieu sait il y a a quoi faire peur.” 

We then got into the omnibus, and drove into the railway 
station. It was growing daylight, and the first rays of the 
sun showed us a sad and strange scene. The little square in 
the centre of the town was covered with tents, and the sub- 
urb presented the appearance of an encampment. Fires 
were lighted here and there, and ae light of them we saw 
Jeweeses braiding their dark hair, Moors smoking their early 
pipe, French ladies preparing coffee, and their half-dressed 
children peering out at us, half-bewildered, half-pleased with 
the novel scene. 

We heard several different accounts of the earthquake at 
Blidah, but the desertion of its inhabitants alone sufficed to 
tell of the universal panic that it had left behind it. And no 
wonder, when one remembers that, in 1825, Blidah was en- 
tirely destroyed in three or four seconds, and half its popula- 
tion buried under the ruins. One wonders, indeed, how e®en 
the various temptations of a sunny climate, a fertile soil, and 
every facility of gaining one’s livelihood, are sufficient to in- 
duce people to stay there. 

Fortunately, in this last shock there had been no loss of 
life, though several houses were tially destroyed, and all 
were fearfully shaken. The whole population rushed out in 
en chemise in the first moment of horror, and only those who 
were obliged returned to their houses. To add to the general 
despondency, a heavy rain came on; and we were told it was 
pitiable to see the pale, drenched fugitives who came in by 
rail to Al some half-dressed as they had rushed to the 
station, others quite paralysed with terror. ~~ was, of 
course, only comparatively safe; but glad indeed werg we to 
see the terraces of white Moorish houses rising above the blue 

and the green hills of Mustapha Supérieure. 

e sensber Algiers and Mustapha without any mishaps, 
and I report this from Marseille, where I am kept a prisoner, 
with other unfortunate travellers, till the snow can be cleared 
from the railways. The weather is intensely bitter, and re- 


We had been making a most pleasant and pn poy 
journey through the province of Oran, and were dining at a 

tule town called Relizane, on the evening of the 4th, when the 
words “ earthquakes at Algiers,” made us start from our seats, 
and ask a dozen anxious questions at once. My companion 
had occasion to be uneasy, seeing that she had near tions 
in Algiers, and a pretty country-house within easy distance of 
it. Our informer very good-naturedly left his dinner and his 
companions to tell us all that we wanted to know; and I 
cannot do better than give his statement verbatim. 

“T was dressing myself leisurely in the Hotel de Europe,” 
he said, “ when all at once the floor heaved beneath my feet 
with a horrible, inexpressible noise; the walls were violently 
shaken, the timepiece was thrown from the mantel-piece to 
the ground, and all the bells in the house seemed suddenly 
and violently touched. I was in the street before I knew it, 
to witness a strange and never-to-be-forgotten scene. All the 
world of Algiers was out of doors—men, women, and children 
in their night clothes—some praying, some clinging to each 
other, some utterly paralysed with apprehension. Fhe shock 
of this first earthquake lasted seven minutes, and took place 
at thirteen minutes past seven ; and there was another shock 
about half-past nine that same morning ; but luckily both 
passed over without any more grave misfortunes than the fall 
of a house on the Kasbab, and some severe cracks in the walls 
of others. Bat it is at Blidah and the villages near that the 
worst misfortunes have reached. Blidah was shaken to its 
very foundations ; whilst three or four of the villages near are 
utterly ruined, with incalculable loss of life and property.” 

This was our first account, an account to be but terribly 
confirmed or own eyes in a day or two; for when once 
we reached Milianah, we were fairly within the devastated cir- 
cle, and were witness of a panic not easy to forget. Milia- 
nab, a little town most superbly placed several thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, itself unharmed, 
though the shock had been felt there most severely. The 
pale, terror-stricken women whom we encountered in the lit- 
tle — where we went to buy Semen nn Sane necessities 

for our journey, gave us very ex: ‘ated and varied accounts 
Bonaventure, for, it was now well known, was the popular | of the earth milk Accord betes =, the Zakkar, a mountain 
theme of royal and noble interest among the lords and ladies | ,, high as Soowdon, which rises behind Milian ab, emitted 
of the court. She demeaned herself bravely and decorously | Games, and oscillated horribly. Accordi g to ther, there 
in her ascent among the great and lofty ones uf the land. Like} were countless cracks and splits in many houses; and 80 on. 
all noble natures, her spirit rose with her personal elevation,| Rut it was not true that the Zakkar showed any signs of yol- 
and took equal place with her compeers of each superior rank. | os nic disturbance ; and we took t care to ascertain for our- 
Nor did her true and simple woman’s nature undergo any de- | selves whether the houses to us as being ézardées were 
preciation or oe It and survives in every sen-|in reality so orno. They were not. 
tence of her family letters, transcripts of which have been| ‘The earthquake was not over yet. On that very day, at Mi- 
ted and preserved to our own times. One page Of|jiangh, as the sun was setting most gloriously over the grand 
personal history is illustrative of » scene of life and man-| pain of the Chelif, there was an indescribable tremor of the 
ners when Henry the Seventh wes king. earth beneath our feet, and the solid walls around us. For 
Sweet mother,” she wrote, “thy daughter hath seen the| the moment, I took it to be the rolling of some heavy vehicle 
face of the king. We were bidden to a banket at the royal | in the street below, and looked out, but was soon undeceived 
palace ; and Sir Jol:n and I dared not choose but go. There} by the excitement of the passers-by. This passed, however, 
was such a blaze of lords and ladies in silks and samite, and | ang we set off by the diligence that evening, determining to 
— ~ and gold, that it was like the city of New Jerusalem in| break the journey between Milianah and at one or 


Scriptures; and I, thy maid Thomasine, was arrayed so ; very 
fine, that brought = 4 the saying that I was dressed like Gwe cage. Bi ls tus, wo were geting into the omnis of 
tar. 





i 


- danger, for danger still existed; but what were we to do? . 
an altar. en we were led into the chamber of dais, where} Milianah was not safe, and the road from Milianah was | ™embering what a delicious climate I left bebicd in Africa, I 
his stood, the king did kiss me on the cheek, as the i ; diligence half feel inclined to forget all about the earthquake, and spend 
manner is, and he seemed : tle and kind. But then did he cpuadid. Wo ie quis es cusmte in Ge on ie 


all my future winters in Algeria. 


__-—__> —_—-- - 


“TREMEWEN GRANGE.” 


One stormy evening in January, a week or two after Christ- 
mas, a family party was gathered round a wood-fire in the 
drawing-room of a country house in the north of England. 

The night was cold, and in the distance the moaning of the 
wind was heard among the fir-trees, as it swept with a wail- 
ing sound across the moors. On such a night the imagina- 
tion naturally turns to the horrible; and as we drew our 
chairs closer to the fire, we began to speak of the unseen 
world and unearthly visitants. We talked over all these 
things ; one after another remembered some tale which added 
fresh horror to those already told. But amongst us, my Uncle 
Edward atill kept sileuce ; not inattentive, for he was listen- 
ing patiently and with interest, but sitting back in his easy 
chair, gazing dreamily into the red _ of the fire, an ex- 
pression of pain and sadness shading his usually happy coun- 


tenance. 

“Ob,"Uncle Edward,” I said, “ you have been half across 
the world, you must have seen a ghost during _ wander- 
ings. What buccaneers have you seen in the Spanish Main, 
disembodied spirits watching by their graves in i. 

or ghastly huntsmen doomed perpetually to 
? because, of 


hotel, if not more so. 

It was a starlight, splendid night; and as we rattled down 
from the Atlas into the plain of the Metidja, we had glim 
of astounding scenery. The road wound for miles 4 
gloomy ravines, bristled by occasional outlines of the tall aloe 
and the wild cactus with its Briareus-like branches; and the 
horses, which were young an‘ fresh, dashed along as if, like 
ourselves, sniffing danger in the air. 

By midnight we were down in the plain, and halted at a 
little village hostelry called Gourkika. We had pleasant re- 
membrances of this same little hostelry, having breakfasted 
there last spring when all the plainaround was carpeted with 
wild-flowers, and the village had looked a very of 
peace and plenty. Here we had determined to stop, and 
alighting, made ourselves known to our good host of last 

ear. The ladies wished for beds. Certainly they could have 

, he said, oply the room was not orderly, and he was all 
alone; there was no woman to make a fire or do anything. 
We were 89 tired, we said, and didn’t mind getting the room 
ready ourselves. Anything was better than going on after all 
the long diligence {journeys we had lately Upon this 
the master called to an Arab lad to show us the room, but 
just as we were going off to look at it, said: “It is but fair 
that I tell you how matters stand. I don’t sleep, and wouldn’t 
sleep, under a roof myself. Everybody is encamped in tents, 
-_ if you stay you She no in the village. pa 

we went on to , passing through such a 

desolation as made the heart sick to witness, Mouzaiaville, 
El-Affroun, La Chiffa, which were such thriving-looking little 
French towns last year, now mere h of whilst here 
and there, a little removed from the ruins, the watch- 
fires lighted LY long lines of tents where slept or watched the 
r desolated people. Wherever we stopped, we heard ter- 


is, 

turn to my good lord and husband, and say, with a look stark 
and stern enow, ‘ Ha, Sir John! see to it that thy fair dame 
be liege and true, for she comes of the burly Cornish kind, and 
be ever rebels in blood and bone. ven now they be 
and al) for that knave Warbeck, who is among them in the 
West.’ You will gesse, dear mother, how my heart did beat. 
Bat withal the king did drink to me at the banket, and did 
merrily call ‘ Health to our Lady Mayoress, Dame Thomasine 
Perceval, which now feedeth her flock in the rich pastures of 
our city of London.’ And thereat they did laugh, and fleer, 
and shout, and there was flashing of tankards and jingling of 
cups all down the ball.” With increase of wealth came also 
many @ renewed token of affectionate regard and sterling 
bounty to her old and well-beloved dwelling-placs of Wike 
St. Maurie. As her wedding-gift of remembrance she directed 
that “a firm and steadfast road should be laid down with 
stones,” at her sole cost, aloug the midst of Green-a-Moor, and 
fit for man and beast to travel on, with their lawful occasions, 
from ihadon to the sea. At another time, and for a 
New Year's gift, she gave the sum of forty marks towards the 
a & tower for St. Stephen’s church, above the cause- 
be of Dunheved, and it was her desire that they should carry 
r pinnacles so tall that “they might be seen from Swan- 
ber 3 p meme = moor, to = intent that they who do be- 
from the mound may remember r maid 

Law afm now a wedded dame of by citie.” ” 
uring her three marriages she had no children, and it was 
her singular lot to survive ber third husband, Sir John; it was 
in long widowhood after him that she lived and died. Her 
will, date the vigil of the Feast of Christmas, A.D. 
1510, is a singular document, for therein the memory and the 
impulses of her early’ life are rocalled and condensed. She 


bequeaths large 
land for the welfare of the village borough, whereto, amid all 
Go omnee vicissitudes of her existence, her heart had always 
clung with fond and lingering regret. She directs that a 
chantry with cloisters was to be built near the church of Wike 
St. Marie, at the discretion, and under the control of her exe- 
cutor and cousin, John Dineham, the unforgotten priest. She 
endows it with thirty marks by the year, and provides that 
there shall be established therein “a scho!e for young children 
born in the paroche of Wike St. Marie; and such to be alwa: 
as are friendless and poor.” are to be “ 
read with their fescue from a boke of horn, and also 


“No, my dear Maggie,” said my uncle, “I have seen 
= of The kind you mention.” : 
“Wall, but you have seen a ghost!” cried all the eager 


vo 

“ Yes, uncle, do tell us your story,” said I, ent ly. 

= os egeten on eet Home ame 

rible stories of suffering and ruin. At ope where we Places ; aS © Sane 

changed horses, a poor’ man came up and Tenta helping hand, ® very solitary life, I have ee Ly > a ~— 

who looked utterly beside himself with once only, in my lite, was I ae 4 
“My sister was taken to the tal almost crushed to| what I could not understand to be a living being, and yet 

death,” he said to our coachman ae Least beeben voice, “and | knew not to be certainly an apparition. 

out, soe a in ee 

“ Why don’t write ?” 

“Write! here there is neither pen, nor ink, nor paper; and Me Ty” it whe i eal tie naming be ea] 

one has no heart to do anything,” was the answer; then he than the sight itself. 


se 


"The Village, Mouzais was a mere of ruins, only,| “But,” we cried, “ you did see a ghost ?” 
tae coanch Yemuatning Cod rates aes of ibe owas tecible “I do not know,” was the reply ; and his yoice was solemn 
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ct, “ but I saw something once in my life; and from | all. 


and distinct, 
that time I never listen carelessly to what is called ‘a ghost 


“ Ob, tell us what it is!” 

“ Well, then,” he said, “ oy shall hear. You may judge 
for yourselves whether it is credible. I only know that, 
though it happened to me many ago, the impression on 
my mind is as vivid now as when it occurred, and, at the 

, it me a great deal of pain and perplexity. 

“ When I was about thirty years old, on my return from 
India, I received an invitation to visit an old friend who had 
not long been married, and who was living with his wife in 
@ remote part of Cornwall, about thirty miles from the 
Land’s End. 

“He had come into his estate very recently, on the death 
of an uncle, and as they were a young couple, and much at- 
tached to each other, they did not feel the want of society, nor 
the loneliness of the situation. 

“The country round was of the very wildest description. 
The grounds opened on a long range of cliffs, bordering the 
sea. There were few habitations within many miles, only a 
neighbouring village or two, with fishermen’s huts scattered 
here and there. The coast itself was far too dangerous to al- 
low of very many boats putting out to sea. 

“ Sea-birds alone appeared to find a home among those 
dreary ; and often have I watched them before a storm, 
sitting on the high cliffs, or skimming along the surface of the 
water. You may well imagine, that on such a coast ship- 
wrecks were numerous, and many asad tale have I listened to 
while sitting as we are now, round the fire at Tremewen 
Grange—a fire which was in that part of the country often 
composed of drifted wood, the remains in all probability of 
some unhappy vessel. 

‘**« Tremewen Grange’ was an old-fashioned country house, 
which, without {having the slightest pretensions to gran- 
deur, had about it an air of comiort and solidity. Solidity, 
indeed, was very necessary, considering its bleak and exposed 
situation. It lay in a hollow of the cliffs, protected in some 
degree from the severity of the westerly gales by a plantation 
of stunted oak-trees, whose gnarled and withered branches 
attested their long resistance to the flerce ocean blasts. The 
interior of the house was bright and cheerful, and had that 
habitable look so rarely to be met with in modern houses, as 
if it reflected the happiness of those who lived in it. Alto- 

ther, it formed a strange contrast to the wildness and deso- 

ation around. 

“ There was only one thing to which the most fault-finding 
ce could object; this was the insuperable dislike of Mrs. 

wen to smoking in the house, This may appear to you 
a very trifling drawback; to me (a8 an inveterate smoker) 
it was no emall grievance. In all other respects she was a 
most charming woman, and my friend everything that ‘was 
hospitable and kind. 

“* Alice will not allow any smoking in the house, as you 
know,’ said my friend to me, the first night of my arrival; 
‘therefore I have built a retreat for myself and my friends, 
where we can smoke in peace; but now that I am kept in 
pen, subjection, I only indulge in one cigar after break- 

t.’ 


At the 


bruised and 


in the air wi 
leaves when 


¥ sitation. 


she asked if 


lon, 


omhe the p) 


prersions of 


“ He then led the way through the garden and plantation 
to a small kind of building or hut, which commanded an ex- 
tensive view of the sea, which now lay before us glittering in 
the bright cold moonlight of an evening coment the latter 
end of October. On one side wasa door opening on the cliffs, 
through which a narrow pathway led down to the rugged 


sands. 

“ After this, I need not tell you I paid many a solitary visit 
to this retreat, and always the last thing at night, for at that 
time I imagined [ could not sleep without my accustomed 
sedative. I had now prolonged my visit three weeks, and we 
had arrived at the beginning of an-unusually wild and dreary 
November. There had already been ove shipwreck on the 
coast, and many an hour had we watched with anxious eyes 
from the windows of the but vessels driven before the gale, 
seeking shelter from the violence of the storm, jearing every 
moment that they would be dashed by the fury of the waves 
among those giant rocks which, in spite of their height, were 
now often completely hidden from our sight by dense masses 
of foam. 

“ One morning, as we were all sitting at breakfast, my friend 
received a letter on business which required his immediate 
presence in town. After he had finished its perusal, he turned 
to me and said : 

“«*T shall have to leave Alice in your charge during my ab- 
sence, and I hope you will take good care of her, and’ (he 
continued, smiling) ‘should any wrecks occur whilst I am 
away, do not allow her to run down the cliffs in the middle 
of the night, as she once attempted to do, thinking she might 
be of some use.’ 

“ fe left us the same morning, promising not to be absent 
many days. That afternoon the weather, which had been 
heavy and lowering during the few preceding weeks, was 
at last broken up and disturbed by violent gusts of wind, ac- 
companied by frequent hailstorms. Towards night it grew to 
be a storm, and the sea rolled in upon the shore—the great 
waves pecking far outside, and mis’ and foam darkening the 
sky. When all bad retired tor the night, I lighted my lantern, 
and went, as usual, through the plantation towards the hut, 
but found it difficult work to battle against the wind. I at 
last reached my destination. On three sides of the building 
were windows, One Opening towards the sea. I sat down in 
= | accustomed seat, and listened to the hoarse roar of the 
mighty waves beating against the cliffs. 1 had been sNting 
thus about twenty minutes when it suddenly occurred to me 
that the lanterp, which | had placed on the table opposite the 
window, might possibly deceive some unhappy vessel, and so 
lead her to destruction. The scene was certainly a desolate 
one. Within the room, hanging on the walls, were sad relics 
of many gallant ship which had — down, and whose 
crews had never survived to tell the dreadful tale, fragments | But daily e 
ot wreck, figure-heads, and other ghastly memorials bearing | Life is com 
pine Ly Seok oe pm —- fearful coast. As these 

To my min extinguished the light 
and was left in utter phon fg - ety 

“ There was no moon, no light save the occasional glimmer 
of a solitary star as the heavy clouds swept across the sky, 
and the reflection from the white mass of foam surging be- 
neath me. I tried to shake off the uncomfortable fealings 
which, in spite of myself, would steal over me. I am not ner- 
vous or over-imaginative, as you well know; but I could not 
withstand the dreary influence of the place. The moaning 
sound of the wind and the hollow roar of the sea as it thun- 
dered the cliffs sounded in my ears like signals of dis- 
tress. I had been sitting thus, dreamily smoking, for about 
half an hour, when I became co’ between the pauses 
of the hurricane, of a heavy sound of dripping water, too 
near and too distinct to be confounded with the roar of the 
sea. The wind, as I said was blowing furiously at the 
ime, but the sound struck on my ear, not above but through 
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room, and suddenly 
the window, a human face. The 
blue and death-like, the eyes fixed and ghastly, and the 


turned faiat with borror, as I felt I was in the presence of the 
supervatural. Yet my eyes were still riveted by a species of 
fascination on the dreadful sight. It gave me the idea of a 
face that had been under water—swollen and disfigured. My 
eye was also attracted by a glittering object which appeared 
to be suspended from the neck by a scarict handkerchief. A 
second and a third time was that face presented to my view, 
an unearthly light alwaysshining through and around it; then 
it gradually disappeared. 

“A few moments passed, during which I was utterly power- 
less; then my immediate impulse was to get up and fling the 
door wide open. 
I gazed longer into the darkness, I saw, where the horrible 
figure had disappeared, a flickering light shrouded in vapour, 
now but a few inches above the ground, and then gradually 
increasing to the height of a human figure. It seemed to float 


“] felt impelled by a power above my own control to fol- 
low the apparition, and climbing the low fence, which sepa- 
rated the grounds from the cliffs, kept it in sight as it hovered 
before me, up to the very verge of the cliffs. 
still watched until it grew paler and more indistinct, und at 
last disappeared behind a large rock, which was called by the 
country pecple, ‘ The Devil’s Stone.’ 
tated and bathed in a cold perspiration. 
deed a terrible night for me; each moment I dreaded the re- 
appearance of that face, and the sound of the dripping water. 

very horrible circumstance was so distinctly photographed 
upon my mind, that the whole ecene was constantly before 
me, and I vainly tried to sleep. The morning at length broke 
to my intense relief, and 1 arose feeling faint and worn, but 
determined if I could to discover the cause of this midnight 


* I said nothing on the subject to Mrs. Tremewen when we 
met at breakfast, although, remarking my haggard expression, 


“T left the house as early as possible, and rode to our near- 
est neighbour's, the clergyman of the parish, a kind, benev- 
lent old man, who being strongly imbued with Cornish super- 
stitions, listened with great interest to my recital. After a 


“I felt somewhat ashamed of myself while viewiug the 
scene in broad daylight, and inclined to doubt my feariul im- 


“ The storm had abated, and all around looked fresh and 
brilliant with that peculiar brightness which is often observed 
after any violent disturbance of the elements. It appeared as 
if Nature was trying to make amends by her smiles for the 
terror of but a few hours before. 
observed several people near the rock, to all appearance in- 
“ys at eome object upon the sands. 

a it was unusual to see so many gathered together on 
that lonely shore, we hastened towards the group, and heard 
that the body of » sailor had just been found, washed in close 
to the ‘ Devil’s Stone.’ 
firmation of the horrors of the past night, and unable to look 
upon the disfigured form that I kuew lay before me, lest I 
should again behold what was so painfully impressed upon 
my imagination; but, with a strong effort, I at last forced my 
way through the crowd, and saw, lying at my feet, a fearfully 
mutilated corpse, iu every respect resemblingj the form I had 
ately see 
By, the 
and by the silver watch, which he had evidently knotted 
round his neck with his handkerchief just before the vessel 
sunk, the body 
longing to 8 neighbouring parish, who bad left about eigh- 
teen months before for India, and wa: returning by a home- 
ward bound vessel to his friends. 

became the sorrowful duty of Mr. Harding, as 
man of the parish, to inform his widowed mother of the 
loss of her only son, but I did not add to her grief by telling 
her of the more painful circumstances attending his death. 

“You will ask what could have been the reason of this 
appearance to me, an utter stranger? I cay only say it must 
for ever remain one of those mysteries we cannot fathom, and 
as such you must be content to take it. 
the body remained unburied the spirit haunted the lonely 
shore where he had so often wandered in h‘s youth. Be that 
as it may, the apparition did not again return to me, neither 
did I ever hear of its appearance to others. Ot the ship in 
which the poor you: 


fate. It must have perished on its homeward voyage not far 
from its destination, in one of those frightful gales which had 
made many a home desolate. 

“IT did not, as you may suppose, after this resume my 
nightly visits to the smoking-room, and soon after bade 
* adieu’ to the Cornish coast, 1 cannot say with much regret. 
I have often since then met the ‘ Tremewens,’ but bave never 
been induced to revisit ‘ Tremewen Grange.’” M. 


The cultivation of leisure as an art seems to be in danger 
of dying out amongst us, not so much for want of apprecia- 
tion of its value, which in theory at least we are more likely 


ly recoga asan art which comes, not by nature, 
but by penction MOtoy people are apt to think that you have 
only to take away business, and what remains will be leisure. 


piece of business is removed, there the surrounding atmos- 
phere of trifles rushes in as certainly as the air into a bottle 
when you pour out its contents. If you wish to exhaust the 
air from any given spot, you must enclose it in a.vessel of 
texture as firm, and as carefully secured, as can be required 
for the protection of the most precious and delicate substance ; 
and most people have to 
a barrier of resolution an 
hours of study or business. Indeed hours of business and 
study in a measure guard themselves, but leisure has no na- 

protector exce| 
half its charms and 
calculate upon finding the possession of leisure in connexion 
with a life of small moment to the outer world, than upon 


tion of the two. The power of entirely laying aside business 
and marking off intervals of complete relaxation is, like the 


same time a cold chill seemed to pervade the 
I distinctly saw, as though{pressed against 
face 1 can never forget: 


power of takin; at will, connected both as cause and 
effect with powers of working hard. It is most severe) 
tried by a life without necessary occupatiens. In such a 
there are no natural barriers to stem the tide of trivial inter- 
ruptions and distractions, from within and from without, 
which are as great a hindrance to leisure as to business. A 
man whose life is spent in conducting affairs of large national 
importance will often sit for an hour talking, with a perfectly 
disengaged mind, upon some trivial matter of domestic in- 
terest; while a lady who lives upon her sofa, and has nocrea- 
ture dependent upon her, will tell you that she has waited 
week afier week for leisure to answer a note. And this is 
not necessarily either a false pretence pra morbid fancy. It 
is a form of weakness, Method no doubt facilitates the closer 
packing of the hours, and the quality of their contents will 
vary according to each person’s mental calibre ; bot the quan- 
tity, whether of business or leisure, which can be compressed 
into them depends chiefly on nervous energy. People who 
have but a small or an intermittent supply of this have really 
a smaller quantity of life than others, whatever may be the 
space over which it is spread; and the more brains and me- 
thod they have, the more clearly will they recognise the im- 
possibility of increasing (beyond a certain point) the quantity 
of their activity within any given time without injury, not 
only to its quality, but in the long run to the actual amount 
accomplished. The absolutely require vacant intervals in 
which to allow for the replenishing of their stock of energy. 
Their hours of activity are like bits of china, which must be 
packed separately in a great deal of hay or wadding; and 
their hours of leisure are like some kinds of plants, which 
will not blossom freely unless set in plenty of space and in a 
tich light soil. 

These assertions of course imply a distinction, which will 
be readily admitted, between leisure and mere inaction, In- 
deed the difference between business and leisure is not really 
either in the nature or the amoust of the things done, but io 
the pace at which they are done, and in the manner of doing 
them. The most important transactions may be carried on 
in a leisurely manner, and those studies which are supposed 
to be par nee the employment of leisure hours may be 
converted (by an impending examination for instance) into 
business of the most pressing and arduous kind. Leisure 
corresponds, not to emptiness, but to spaciousness ; it is op- 
— not to quantity, but to crowding of affairs ; and as the 
argest room conveys no impression of spaciousness, except 
by means of the proportion between it and the furniture and 
other things which it contains, so the greatest quantity of 
spare time gives no sense of leisure until it is oceupied by 
some pursuit for which it affords ample opportunity. 

The perfection of leisure, that state of thiugs in which auy 
pursuit expands to its fullest beauty and perfection, depends 
upon three conditions. The first and most obvious is such 
abundance of time for the pursuit in hand as shall leave no 
temptation even to hurry over, much Jess actually to abridge 
or omit, any of its details. For this reason we rareiy enjoy the 
true flavour of leisure when engaged in the serious cultiva- 
tion of any science or art. The feeling which such serious 
aims tend to produce is that “art is long and life is short,” 
and this is the very opposite feeling to that ofa mind really 
at leisure. The very essence of leisure is a luxurious sense of 
a boundless superabundance uf time. It is the sense of the 
infinity of time as opposed to the sense of the infinity of the 
objects of knowledge or pursuit. And this will naturally be 
enbanced by occupation in employments limited enough to 
be not only calmly carried on, -but calmly and fully com- 
pleted. In any art, however, it is possible (and where per- 
fection is manifestly unattainable it may be easy) so to limit 
one’s aims as to exchange the eagerness of aspiration for a 
leisurely pursuit, And although the active prosecution of 
such studies may be generally incompatible with perfect 
leisure, yet their effect on the mind, and the tastes which 
they foster and stimulate, are highly favourable to its enjoy- 
ment. The second condition necessary to the perfection of 
leisure is that the matter upon which it is spent be re, ed, 
not as a means, but asanend. That state ot mind in which 
the book, the musical performance, the walk in the country, 
or the conversation with a friend, or whatever else may be 
the occupation of the hour, is read, listened to, or gone 
through, for the sake of an ulterior object, is not 
true leisvre. As a certain singleness of effect is neces- 
sary to the perfection of any work of art, so single- 
ness of interest is necessary to the perfection of leisure, 
It is quite as certain that what is done as a means 
to an end will be always liable to be sacrificed, or at least 
curtailed, for the sake of that end, as it is that whatis done 
in too short a time will bedone in a hurry. And no hours 
deserve the name of leisure of which the contents are in any 
way, or for any purpose, cramped or curtailed. And besides 
this, the mere strain upon the mind of any ulterior aim, the 
mere fact of the complication of feelipg which it introduces, 
destroys the play and freedom and beauty of real leisure. 
And this brings us to the third eondition of which we have 
spoken—namely, that the mind iteelf be at a certain happily 
pitched degree of tension, neither overstrained nor relaxed, 
but elastic, ready to vibrate to every breath of pleasure, of 
association, of emotion—not pre-occupied so as to be insen- 
sible to suggestions from without, nor indolent so as to be un- 
ready to respond tothem. Such elasticity implies a health 
state of mind, and a due supply of nervous energy. Tb 
accounts for the curious contrast, to which we have already 
referred, between the faculty of being at leisure which is 
often seen in busy people, and the very common want of it in 
those who have nothing todo. Too little work is as fatal as 
too much to that lightness and alacrity of spirit which are 
needed fur the conversion of spare time into hvurs of 
leisure worthy to be so called. And the same fact affords a 
fairly good, if not quite a certain, test of the way in which 
health is being effected by hard work. A man can scarcely 
poten seriously overworked who is able keenly to enjoy a 
holiday. 

Leisure is not only, when thus obtained in perfection, a 
state of extreme enjoyment, but it is a necessary condition of 
certain graces and charms of mind, or at least of their fullest 
development. One of these is the love of beauty in all its 
forms, from the cultivation of art (or rather that part of the 
cultivation of art which depends upon sensibility to beauty) 
down to the most evanescent graces of manner and the ob- 
servance of delicate fitness in the smallest details of every- 
day life. Life can never bo made beautiful while it is being 
got through in a hurry, although the hurry which leaves no 
room for beauty in its details may be a splendid sacrifice to 
a worthier object than mere beauty of detail. The price may 
be well worth paying, but it should not for that reason be 
ignored. Another the exercise of which in perfection 

epends upon leisure, is sympathy. This faculty can never 
reach its greatest degree, either of its intensity or delicaey, 
in a pre-occupied mind, and any degree of hurry is apt to be 
fatal to its manifestation. It requires a degree of hardiness 
verging upon insensibility to go on pouring out your griefg 


livid, and yet illumined by an inward light. I 


At first I could distinguish nothing ; but as 
th a peculiar rustling sound, like that of dead 


disturbed by the wind. 


Over these I 


I returned home agi 
That night was in- 


‘1 was ill.” 


on we went together to the spot, wishing to ex- 
lace where the light disappeared. 


the preceding night. 


On reaching the beach we 


I] felt strangely overcome at this con- 


D. 
initials marked upon the arm in sailor-fashion, 


was recognised as that of a young man be- 


Perhaps as long as 


ng fellow was lost nothing was ever heard. 
ks and a figure-head, with the name of the vessel, 
the beach, were all that was ever known of its 
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te than to under-estimate, but for want of its being 


xperience shows that this is by no means the case, 
posed of an elastic material, and wherever a solid 


ard an hour’s leisure by as strong 
precaution as can be needed for 


pt one, ee robs it, in exchange, of 
all its individuality. You can no more 

accompaniment of great and important 
; the latter would be the safer po ann 
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bits and associations of op A she did not wear the widow’s | write, and both as the manner was in that when I/ A labouring man gave the follo 
wimple long. After an interval of years, we find her the| was young.” The well-remembered days of her gir 
honoured wife “of that worshipful merchant adveaturer, | pear to tinge every line of her last will. Her very codicil is 
Master Jobo Gall, of St. Lawrence, Milk Street.” softened with a touch of her first and fondest love. In it she 
Gall was very rich, and he appears to have emptied his 
a er Cousin John would serve and sing, “the silver 


as 
bags into his wife's lap, as the gossip of the city ran, chalice 
she | gilt, which good Master Maskelyne the goldsmith had devised 


m 

for it - On record that soon after her second m 

manifested her prosperity, like a true-hearted Cornish woman, | for her behoof, witb a leetle blue flower. which ir" ¢ do call a 
” and forget-me-not wrought in Turkess at the bottom of the bowl, 


by ample “ gifts’ to the borough of St. Marie, 
to the intent that whensoever it is so used the minister 



































































































































account of the catastro- 
phe, which is striking from its simplicity: “I had been into 
my fields, and was returning home,” he said, “when all at 
once the earth trembled under my feet. At the same instant, 
a cloud of dust hid the village from my eyes, whence arose 
dreadful cries, now stifling, now stifled by an undefinable 
noise as of thunder. This was the falling of the ruined houses 
over their inhabitants. At first, all who were safe took to 


flight, but soon the recollection of the wounded called them 
“my native place.” Twenty acres of woodland copse in the 


may | back, and men and women set to work to disinter the dead 
neighbourhood were bought and conveyed, by that kind and | remember her who was once a simple shepherd-maid by the | and the re 
gracious lady, Dame Thomasine Gall, to feoffees and trust-| wayside of Wike St. Marie, and who was so wonderfully} How awful the panic was, may be imagined by one fact, 


men for the perpetual use of the poor of the e “-for 
fewel to be hewn in parcels once a year, and Ae. equally 
divided for evermore on the vigil of 8t. Thomas the Twin. 

To her mother she sends by “a which has gone on 
an enterprise into Cornwall, for wollen merchandise, a chest 
with array of clothing for fair weather and foul, head-gear and 
body raiment to boot, all the choice and costly gifts to my 
loving parents of my goodman Gall, and in remembrance, as 
be chargeth me to say, that ye have reared him a kindly and 
loving wife.” But the graphic and touching passage in this 
letter is the message which succeed: “Lo! I do send you 


brought, by many great changes, to be the Mayoress of Lon- 


and that is, of the great proportion of young dren who 
don citie before she died. 


were killed. Mothers rushed out of their beds and out of their 
om, too terror-stricken to think of the little ones by their 
e. 

But even these ruins did not present a more pitiable aspect 
than Blidah, which stood, though totteringly, on its founda- 
tions. It was like passing through a pest-smitten city. The 
dawning light showed us nothing but lines of empty houses, 
and streets utterly silent and deserted. We were starving 
with hunger and shivering with cold, but it seemed a chance 





THE EARTHQUAKE IN ALGERIA. 


Unfortunate Algeria! What with Arab assassinations and 
incendiaries, cholera, drought, and the plague of locusts, one 
would think her cup of misfortunes must be full ; but now the 
earthquake has come, which is the worst of all. I will de- 
scribe my own experiences of this awful calamity as simply 
as possible, for only the simple truth can give any idea 


whether we should get either food or fire till our arrival in 
also herewithal in the coffer a litel boke: it is the to my | of it. Algiers. “ You might as well try what there is to be had at 
Cousin John. Tell him it is not written as the whilom usage} We had been making a most pleasant and the Hotel de la Régence,” said the coachman, “for anyhow 


was and he was wont to teach me my Christ Cross Rhime ; 
but it is what they do call emprinted with a strange device of 
an iron engin brought from forrin parts. Bid him vot despise 
it, for although it is so small that it will lay on the palm of 
oy hand, yet it did cost me full five marks in exchange.” 

ut her marriage life was doomed to bring her only brief and 
transitory intervals of wedded happiness. Five years after 
the date of her letter above quoted, she was again alone in 
the house, Master Galljdied, but not until he had endowed his 
“ tender wife with all and singular his monies and plate, bills, 
bonds, and ventures now at sea, &c.,” with a long inventory 
of the “precious things beneath the moon,” too long to re- 
hearse, but each and all to the sole use, enjoyment, and behoof 
ot Dame Thomasine, whose maiden name of Bonaventure 
was literally interpreted and fulfilled in every successive 
change of station. 

e greet her then once more as a rich and buxom widow 
of city tame. Her wealth, added to her comeliness, for she 
was atill in the prime of life, brought many “a potent, grave, 
and reverend seignor” to her feet, to sue for her hand. Nor 
did she long linger in her choice. The favoured suitor now 
was Sir Jonn Perceval, goldsmith and usurer, that is to say, 
banker, in the phrase of that day; very wealthy, of high re- 
pute, alderman of his ward, and in such a position of civic 
advancement that he would have been described, in modern 
wigues, as next the chair. He wooed and won the “ Golden 
Widow,” for so, because of her double inheritance of the 
wealth of two rich a was merrily named. Their 
wedding was a kind of pu festival, and the bride, in ac- 
knowl tof her own large possessions, was invested 
with a stately dower at the church door. One year alter their 
marriage her husband, Sir John, was elected to that honoura- 
ble office which is stil! sup by foreign nations to be only 
second in rank to that of the monarch on the throne, Lord 
gy wae ep oumaeh aaa 

jus, by a strange su on oO! lar events, the bare- 
tooted she; of a Cornish mceritad became the Lady 
Mayoress of metropolitan fame ; and the legend of Thomasine 
Bonaventure, for, it was now well known, was the popular 


r 
iw through the province of Oran, and were p =~ ata 
tile town called Relizane, on the evening of the 4th, when the 
words “ earthquakes at Algiers,” made us start from our seats, 
and ask a dozen anxious questions at once. My com on 
bad occasion to be uneasy, seeing that she had near tions 
in Algiers, and a pretty country-house within easy distance of 
it. Our informer very good-naturedly left his dinner and his 
companions to tell us all that we wanted to know; and I 
cannot do better than give his statement verbatim. 

“T was dressing myself leisurely in the Hotel de I’ Europe,” 
he said, “ when all at once the floor heaved beneath my feet 
with a horrible, inexpressible noise; the walls were violently 
shaken, the timepiece was thrown from the mantel-piece to 
the ground, and all the bells in the house seemed suddenly 
and violently touched. I was in the street before I knew it, 
to witness a strange an¢ never-to-be-forgotten scene. All the 
world of Algiers was out of doors—men, women, and children 
in their night clothes—some praying, some clinging to each 
other, some utterly paralysed with apprehension. Tne shock 


you have a half-hour to wait for the train;” so he sent 
an Arab with us to the hotel where we had fared so sumptu- 
ously, and had felt so entirely at home, last year. Now all 
wore a wholly changed appearance. There was not a crea- 
ture in the hotel excepting one soli waiter who lay asleep 
on a heap of rugs on the corridor of the first floor, and he 
looked pale and scared as if he hardly knew where he was. 
“Coffee! madam wants coffee? she shall have it,’ he said, 
shaking himself in a kind of stupor, and after groping here 
and there in the dark, he came back shrugging Nis choulders. 
“T have neither firing, nor coffee, nor cnpltios at hand,” he 
sild, “ but if you like, ladies, I will conduct you to acafé close 
by where you are sure of getting something.” So we followed 
him to a little cabaret close by, and there we did get food and 
fire. There were a few working-men smoking over their 
glasses of hot café noir, all talking of the earthquake, and in 
niches of the wall two or three children lay fast asleep in ex- 
temporised beds. The woman of the house gave us coffee, 
and shook rp when oi fon if she were not ay ~ 
of this first earthquake lasted seven minutes, and took place|temain. “ voulee-vous } ‘aut gagner pain,” she ; 
at thirteen minutes past seven ; and there was another shock | 80d then she pointed to some fearful cracks in the wall, and 
about half-past nine that same morning; but luckily both | dded: “ Le bon Diew sait il y a d quoi faire peur. 
passed over without any more grave misfortunes than the fall] | We then got into the omnibus, and drove into the railway 
of a house on the Kasbab, and some severe cracks in the walls | Station. It was growing daylight, and the first rays of the 
of others. Bat it is at Blidah and the villages near that the | 8U0 showed us a sad and strange scene. The little square in 
worst misfortunes have reached. Blidah was shaken to its | the centre of the town was covered with tents, and the sub- 
very foundations ; whilst three or four of the villages near are | Urb presented the appearance of an encampment. Fires 
utterly ruined, with incalculable loss of life and property.” | Were lighted here and there, and — light of them we saw 
This was our first account, an account to be but terribly Jeweeses braiding their dark hair, Moors smoking their early 
confirmed by our own eyes in a day or two; for when once | Pipe, French ladies preparing coffee, and their half-dressed 
we reached Milianah, we were fairly within the devastated cir- ee peering out at us, half-bewildered, half-pleased with 
were witness of a panic no ia- | “he novel scene. 
3 ey pi most St ns wtp 1, RR | We heard several different accounts of the earthquake at 
above the level of the sea, itself escaped unharmed, | Blidah, but the desertion of its inhabitants alone sufficed to 
though the shock had been felt there most severely. The | tell of the universal panic that it had left behind it. And no 
pale, terror-stricken women whom we encountered in the lit-| Wonder, when one remembers that, in 1825, Blidah was en- 
tle shops where we went to buy stamps and other necessities | tirel destroyed in three or four seconds, and half its popula- 
for our journey, gave us very exaggerated and varied accounts | tion uried under the ruins. One wonders, indeed, how egen 
pular| of the earthquake. According to one, the Zakkar, a mountain | ‘he various temptations of a sunny climate, a fertile soil, and 
of royal and noble interest among the lords and ladies | q, high as Soowdon, which rises behind Milian ab, emitted | every facility of gaining one’s livelihood, are sufficient to in- 
of the court. She demeaned herself bravely and decorously flames, and oscillated horribly. According to another, there | duce people to stay there. 
in her ascent among the great and lofty ones uf the land. Like] were countless cracks and splits in many houses; and so on.|._ Fortunately, in this last shock there had been no loss of 
all noble natures, her spirit rose with her personal elevation, | Rut it was not true that the Zakkar showed any signs of yol-| life, ee several houses were tially destroyed, and all 
and took equal place with her compeers of each superior rank. canic disturbance ; and we took t care to ascertain for our-| Were fearfully shaken. The whole population rushed out in 


Nor did her true and simple woman’s nature undergo any de-| selves whether the houses named to us as being lézardées were 
preciation or chan hes and survives in every sen-| jp reality so orno. They were not. 


It 
tence of her family letters, transcripts of which have been| ‘The earthquak: 

- quake was not over yet. On that very day, at Mi- 
ted and preserved to our own times. One page of] jianah, as the sun was setting most loriously pom. the grand 
personal history is illustrative of « scene of life and man-| plain of the Chelif, there was an indescribable tremor of the 
ners when Henry she Seventh was king. earth beneath our feet, and the solid walls around us. For 
Sweet mother,” she wrote, “ thy daughter hath seen the| the moment, I took it to be the rolling of some heavy vehicle 
face of the king. We were bidden to a banket at the royal in the street below, and looked out, but was soon undeceived 
palace ; and Sir Jol:n and I dared not choose but go. There by the excitement of the passers-by. This passed, however, 
was such a blaze of lords and ladies in silks and samite, and | ang we set off by the diligence that evening, determining to 
jewels and gold, that it was like the city of New Jerusalem in| preak the journey between Milianah and Algiers at one or 
two stages. It is true, we were going into the very centre of 
danger, for danger still existed; but what were we to do? 
Milianah was not safe, and the road from Milianah was 
splendid. We felt quite as secure in the diligence as in the 

hotel, if not more so. 

It was a starlight, splendid night; and as we rattled down 
from the Atlas into the plain of the Metidja, we had glimpses 
of astounding scenery. The road wound for miles along 
gloomy ravines, bristled by occasional outlines of the tall aloe 
and the wild cactus with its Briareus-like branches; and the 
horses, which were young and fresh, dashed along as if, like | drawing-room of a country house in the north of England. 
ourselves, sniffing danger in the air. The night was cold, and in the distance the moaning of the 

By midnight we were down in the plain, and halted at a| wind was heard among the fir-trees, as it swept with a wail- 
little village hostelry called Bourkika. We had pleasant re- | ing sound across the moors. On such a night the imagina- 
membrances of this same little hostelry, having breakfasted | tion naturally turns to the horrible; and as we drew our 
there last spring when all the plain around was carpeted with | chairs closer to the fire, we began to speak of the unseen 
wild-flowers, and the village had looked a very paradise of| world and unearthly visitants. We talked over all these 
peace and plenty. Here we had determined to stop, and | things; one after another remembered some tale which added 
alighting, made ourselves known to our good host of last | fresh horror to those already told. But amongst us, my Uncle 

ear. The ladies wished for beds. Certainly they could have | Edward still kept sileuce ; not inattentive, for he was listen- 
beds, he said, only the room was not orderly, and he was all | ing patiently and with interest, but sitting back in his easy 
alone; there was no woman to make a fire or do anything. | chair, gazing dreamily into the red glow of the fire, an ex- 
We were 89 tired, b ning and yw Ad — getting Lo ca — of pain and sadness shading his usually happy coun- 
ready ourselves. t! was an on nance. ‘ 
the beg diligence Hourneye we had Tately ‘hed’ Upon this} “ Ob,’Uncle Edward,” I said, “you have been half across 
the master called to an Arab lad to show us the room, but| the world, you must have seen a ghost during your wander- 
just as we were going off to look at it, said: “It is but fairjings. What buccaneers have you seen in the Spanish Main, 
that I tell you how matters stand. I don’t sleep, and wouldn’t | disembodied spirits =e by their graves in lonely church- 
sleep, under a roof myself. Everybody is encamped in tents, or ghastly huntsmen doomed perpetually to ride in the 
and if you stay you will be all alone in the village.” ‘orests of Germany? because, of course, you have been every- 

So we went on to Blidah, passing through such & scene of| Where, and must have seen something of the kind.” 
desolation as made the heart sick to witness, Mouzaiaville,| “No, my dear Maggie,” said my uncle, “I have seen 
El-Affroun, La Chiffa, which were such thriving-looking little | 2 of the kind you mention. 

French towns last year, now mere heaps of whilst here} ‘‘ Well, but you have seen a ghost/” cried all the eager 
and there, a little removed from the the watch- | Voices. , 

fires lighted up long lines of tents where slept or watched the} ‘Yes, uncle, do tell us your story,” said I, catoantinaty. 
poor desolated people. Wherever we stopped, we heard ter-| “I have travelled,” he ~~" “ half my lifetime, and pay 
rible stories of suffering and ruin. At ove place where we| the most desolate places; and although I have lived at 
changed horses, poor man came up and lenta helping-hand, | @ very solitary life, I have but one story to tell. Once, and 
who looked utterly beside himself with , once Only, in my life, was I ever consciously in the presence of 


en chemise in the first moment of horror, and only those who 
were obliged returned to their houses. To add to the general 
despondency, a heavy rain came on; and we were told it was 
pitiable to see the pale, drenched fugitives who came in by 
rail to Algiers, some half-dressed as they had rushed to the 
station, others quite paralysed with terror. Al was, of 
course, only comparatively safe; but glad ind wer, we to 
see the terraces of white Moorish houses rising above the blue 
sea, and the green hills of Mustapha Supérieure. 

e reached Algiers and Mustapha without any mishaps, 
and I report this from Marseille, where I am kept a prisoner, 
with other unfortunate travellers, till the snow can be cleared 
from the railways. The weather is intensely bitter, and re- 
membering what a delicious climate I left behind in Africa, I 
half feel inclined to forget all about the earthquake, and spend 
all my future winters in Algeria. 


i 


Scriptures; and I, thy maid Thomasine, was arrayed so 
fine, that they brought up the saying that I was dressed like 
an altar. we were led into the chamber of dais, where 
his highness stood, the king did kiss me on the cheek, as the 
manner is, and he seemed tle and kind. But then did he 
to my good lord and husband, and say, with a look stark 
stern enow, ‘ Ha, Sir John! see to it that thy fair dame 
be liege and true, for she comes of the burly Cornish kind, and 
they be ever rebels in blood and bone. ven now they be 
one and al) for that knave Warbeck, who is among them in the 
West.’ You will gesse, dear mother, how my heart did beat. 
Bat withal the king did drink to me at the banket, and did 
merrily call ‘ Health to our Lady Mayoress, Dame Thomasine 
Perceval, which now feedeth her flock in the rich pastures of 
our city of London.’ And thereat they did laugh, and fleer, 
shout, and there was flashing of tankards and jingling otf 
cups all down the hall.” With increase of wealth came also 
mavy a renewed token of affectionate regard and sterling 
bounty to her old and well-beloved dwelling-placs of Wike 
St. Maurie. As her wedding-gift of remembrance she directed 
that “a firm and steadfast road should be laid down with 
stones,” at her sole cost, along the midst of Green-a-Moor, and 
fit for man and beast to travel on, with their lawful occasions, 
from Lanstaphadon to the sea. At another time, and for a 
New Year’s gift, she gave the sum of forty marks towards the 
building of a tower for St. Stephen’s church, above the cause- 
way of Dunheved, and it was her desire that they should carry 
thar pinnacles so tall that “they might be seen from Swan- 
nacote Cross, by the moor, to the intent that they who do be- 
— from the aS omy may remember the poor maid 
w 
D 





“TREMEWEN GRANGE.” 


One stormy evening in January, a week or two after Christ- 
mas, & family, party was gathered round a wood-fire in the 


4 


is now a wedded dame of London citie.” 

her three marriages she had no children, and it was 

her singular lot to survive ber third husband, Sir Jobn; it was 
in long widowhood after him that she lived and died. Her 
will, date the vigil of the Feast of Christmas, A.D. 
1510, is a singular document, for therein the memory and the 
impulses of her early' life are rocalled and condensed. She 
bequeaths large sums of money to be laid out and invested in 
land for the welfare of the village borough, whereto, amid all 
the strange vicissitudes of her existence, her heart had always 


lingering regret. She directs that a| “M sister was taken to the hospital almost to| what I could not understand to be a living being, and yet 
po By -- rt -t- + © of Wike death.” he said to our coachman in a heart-broken voice, “and knew not to be certainly an apparition. ‘ 

St. Marie, at , and the control of her exe-| I have never heard o aoe nai, tell us yous chats 1, What io i? what depends 
quot endl oui John Dineham, the un: ten priest. She} “ Why don’t write ?” upon it? what happened from it ?” 

endows it with thirt marks by the year, and provides that 


“Write! here there is neither pen, nor ink, nor paper; and| “Do not talk all at once,” he said; “ nothing happened, 

there shall be established therela “a schove for young children, | one has no heart to do anything,” was the answer, ten he| nothing came Se dada ee woes © 
: al went away. ; 

born in the paroche of Wike St. Marie; and such to A m4 The Movasiaville, wes 8 mere of ruins, only. . Bat,” we cried, did see a ghost ?” 


YJ you 
are friendless and poor. are to be the church remaining, and here the loss of life ,was “I do not know,” was the reply ; and his yoice was solemn 


as 
read with their fescue from a boke of horn, and also to 
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and distinct, “ but I saw something once in my life; and from 
that time I never listen carelessly to what is called ‘a ghost 


story.’” 
“ Ob, tell us what it is!” 
“Well, then,” he said, “you 


for ey sn ben yop it is credible. 
though it happen to me many years 
my mind is as vivid now as when it 
time, it caused me a great deal of pain and perplexity. 

“ When I was about thirty years old, on my return from 
India, I received an invitation to visit an old friend who had 
not long been married, and who was living with his wife in 
& remote part of Cornwall, about thirty miles from the 


Land’s End. 


“He had come into his estate very recently, on the death 
of an uncle, and as they were a young couple, and much at- 
tached to each other, they did not feel the want of society, nor 


the loneliness of the situation. 


“The country round was of the very wildest description. 
The grounds opened on a long range of cliff, bordering the 
sea. There were few habitations within mapy miles, only a 
neighbouring village or two, with fishermen’s huts scattered 
here and there, Tue coast itself was far too da: 
low of very many boats putting out to ses. 

“ Sea-birds alone appeared to find a home among those 
dreary rocks; and often have I watched them before a storm, 
sitting on the high cliffs, or skimming along the surface of the 
water. You may well imagine, that on such a coast ship- 
wrecks were numerous, and many asad tale have I listened to 
while sitting as we are now, round the fire at Tremewen 
Grange—a fire which was in that 
composed of drifted wood, the rem 


some unhappy vessel. 





ation around. 


“ There was only one thing to which the most fault-finding 
could object ; this was the insuperable dislike of Mrs. 
on to smoking in the house, This may appear to you 
& very trifling drawback; to me (as an inveterate smoker) 
it was no emall grievance. In all other respects she was a 
most charming woman, and my friend everything that ‘was 


hospitable and kind. 


“* Alice will not allow any smoking in the house, as you 

the first night of my arrival; 
yself and my friends, 
but now that I am kept in 
such subjection, I only indulge in one cigar after break. 


know,’ said my friend to me, 


‘therefore I have built a retreat for m 


where we can smoke in peace; 


fast. 


“ He then led the way through the garden and plantation 
to a small kind of building or hut, which commanded an ex- 
tensive view of the sea, which now lay before us 
the bright cold moonlight of an evening towar 
end of October. On one side wasa door opening on the cliffs, 
through which a narrow pathway led down to the rugged 


sands. 


“ After this, I need not tell you I paid many a solitary visit 
to this retreat, and always the last thing at night, for at that 
time I imagined [ could not sleep without my accustomed 
sedative. I had now prolopged my visit three weeks, and we 
had arrived at the beginning of an 
November. There had already been one shipwreck on the 
coast, and many an hour had we watched with anxious eyes 
from the windows of the hut vessels 
seeking shelter from the violence of t 
moment that they would be dashed by 
among those giant rocks which, in 
now often completely hidden from o 


of foam. 


“ One morning, as we were all sittin 
received a letter on business which 
presence in town. After he had finished its perusal, he turned 


to me and said: 


“**T shall have to leave Alice in your char 
good care of her, an 
wrecks occur whilst I am 
away, do not allow her to run down the cliffs 
of the night, as she once attempted to do, 


sence, and I hope you will take 
continued, smiling) ‘should any 


be of some use.’ 
“ He left us the same morning, 


many days. That afternoon the 
heavy and lowering during the few 
at last broken up and disturbed by vio 
companied by frequent hailstorms. 
be a storm, and the sea rolled in upon the s 
waves breaking far outside, and mis; 
sky. When all bad retired for the ni 
and went, as usual, through the pl 
but found it difficult work to battle against the wind. I at 
last reached my destination. On three sides 
were windows, one opening towards the sea. 
accustomed seat, and listened to the 
mighty waves ae against the cliffs, 
nutes when it sudde 
that the lantern, = 1 had placed on the table opposite the 


thus about twenty m 


8 cold chill seemed to pervade the 


room, and suddenly — though[pressed against 


the window, a human face. 
, the eyes fixed and ghastly, and the 
d yet illumined by an inward light. I 
as I felt I was in the presence of the 
still riveted by a species of 
sight. It gave me the idea of a 
‘ater—swollen and disfigured. My 
glittering object which appeared 
eck by a scarict handkerchief. A 
as that face presented to my view, 
shining through and around it; then 


sleep at connected both 
— of working — os ¥ - 
out necessary occupations. such 8 
ral barriers to stem the tide of trivial inter- 
tractions, from within 
hich are as great a hindrance to leisur 
is spent in conductin 
importance will often sit for an ho’ 
aged mind, upon some trivial matter 
terest; while a lady who lives upon her sofa, 

dent upon her, will tell you that she has waited 

week for leisure to answer a n 
not necessarily either a false 
is a form of weakness, 
packing of the hours, 
vary according to each person’s men 
tity, wether of business or leisure, 
into them depends chiefly on nery: 
have but a small or an intermittent 
a smaller quantity of life than others, whate 
space over which it is spread ; 


shall hear. You may judge y 
I only know that, | turned faiat with bo 
ago, the impression on 
occurred 

face that had been under w 
eye was also attracted by a 
to be suspended from the n 
second and a third time w. 
80 unearthly light always 

peared. 


passed, during which I was utterly power- 
pulse was to get up and fling the 
could distinguish nothing ; but as 
kness, I saw, where the horrible 
g light shrouded in vapour, 
ground, and then gradually 


I gazed longer into the dar! 
figure had disappeared, a 
now but a few inches above the 
increasing to the height of a hum 
in the air with a peculiar rustli 
leaves when disturbed by the wind 

d by a power above my own control to fol- 
and climbing the low fence, which sepa- 
from the cliffs, kept it in sight as it hoyered 
to the very verge of the cliffs. 
still watched until it grew pa 
last disappeared behind a larg 
country pecple, ‘ The Devil’s Stone.’ 
tated and bathed in a cold perspiration. 
deed a terrible night for me; each momen 
appearance of that face, and the sound of 
Every horrible circumstance was 80 disti 
upon my mind, that the 
me, and I vainly tried to 
to my intense relief, and 
determined if I could to 

sitatio: 


ing sound, like that of dead 


which to allow for the repienishin 
Their hours of activity are like bi 
y in a great deal of 
their hours of leisure are like some k 
will not blossom freely unless set in p) 


er and more indistirct, and at 
which was called by the 


I returned home agi 
part of the country often 


ains in all probability of 
‘*«'Tremewen Grange’ was an old-fashioned country house, 
which, without {having the slightest pretensions to gran- 
deur, had about it an air of comiort and solidity. Solidity, 
indeed, was very necessary, considerin 
situation. It lay in a hollow of the c 
degree from the severity of the westerl 
of stuuted oak-trees, whose gnarled and withered branches 
attested their long resistance to the fierce ocean blasts. The 
interior of the house was bright and cheerful, and had that 
7 look so rarely to be met with in modern houses, as 

if it reflected the hapyi of those who lived in it. Alto- 
ether, it formed strange contrast to the wildness and deso- 


the dripping water. 
nctly photographed 
whole scene was constantly before 
sleep. The morning at length broke 
I arose feeling faint and worn, but 
discover the cause of this midnight 


These assertions of course im 
be readily admitted, between iei 
deed the difference between business and leisure is not really 
either in the nature or the amount 
the pace at which they are done, 
them. The most important trans 
in a leisurely manner, 
to be par excellence the employ 
converted (by an impending examinatio 
business of the most pressing and 
Corresponds, not to emptiness, but to spaciousness 
d, not to quantity, but to crowding of affairs ; 
no impression of spaciousness, 
portion between it and the furnit 


its bleak and exposed 
ffs, protected in some 
y gales by a plantation : 
ig On the subject to Mrs. Tremewen when we 
bh, remarking my haggard ex pression, 
she asked it ‘1 was ill.” 

“T left the house as early as possible, and rode to our near- 
the clergyman of the parish, a kind, beney- 
g strongly imbued with Cornish super- 
great interest to my recital. After a 
nt together to the spot, 
the light disappeared. 


scene in broad daylight, and inclined 
pressions of the preceding night. 
“ The storm had abate 


stitions, listened with 
long discussion we we 
amine the place where 


by means of the pro} 
other things which it contains, so the 
spare time gives no sense of leisure unti 
some pursuit for which it affords ample opportunity. 
The perfection of leisure, that state of th 
pursuit expands to its fullest beauty and 
upon three conditions. 


yselt while viewing the 
to doubt my feariul im- 


, and all around looked fresh and 
igutness which is often observed 


if Nature was trying to make a 
terror of but a few hours 
observed several people 


The first and most obvious 
abundance of time for the pursuit in hand as shall leave no 
temptation even to hurry over, much Jess actually to 
or omit, any of its details. For this r 
true flavour of leisure when engage 
tion of any science or art. 
aims tend to produce is that “ art is lon 
and this is the very opposite feeli 
The very essence of | 
& boundless superabundance uf time. 
infinity of time as opposed to the sense 
objects of knowledge or pursuit. 
enhanced by occupation in employ 
be not only calmly carried on, 
pleted. In any art, however, it 
fection is manifestly unattainable it may be easy) 80 to limit 
one’s aims as to exchange the eagerness of aspiration for a 
leisurely pursuit, And although the active prosecution of 
y be generally incompatible with perfect 
effect on the mind, and the tastes which 
ghly favourable to its epjoy- 
necessary to the perfection of 
leisure is that the matter upon which it is spent be re 
not as & means, but as an end. 
the book, the musical performance, 
or the conversation with a friend, o 
the occupation of the hour, is 
through, for the sake of an ulteri 
true leisrre. As a certain singleness of effect is neces- 
any work of art, so single- 
to the perfection of leisure, 
What is done as a means 





mends by her smiles for the 
before. On reaching the beach we 
near the rock, to all appearance in- 


see sO many gathered together on 
towards the group, and heard 
st been found, washed in close 
I felt strangely overcome at this con- 
of the past night, and unable to look 
lay before me, lest I 
fully impressed upon 
g effort, 1 at last forced my 
lying at my feet,a fearfully 
resemblingj the form I had 


that the body of sailor had ju 
to the ‘ Devil’s Stone.’ 

firmation of the horrors 
upon the disfigured for 
should again behold what was so pain 
my imagination; but, with a stron 
way through the crowd, and saw, 
mutilated corpse, iu every respect 


marked upon the arm in sailor-fashion, 
ich he had evidently knotted 
erchief just before the vessel 
ly Was recognised as that of a young man be- 
ghbouring parish, who had left ab 
teen months before for India, and wa: 
ward bound vessel to his friends. 

“It became the sorrowful 
clergyman of the parish, to infor 
loss of her only son, 
her of the more painful circumstances a 
“You will ask what could have 
appearance to me, an utter stran 
for ever remain one of those m 
as such you must be content 
the body remained unburied the spirit 
shore where he had so often wandered in 
as it may, the apparition did not again 
did I ever hear of its appearance to ot 
which the poor young fellow was lost n 
A few planks anda 
washed on the beach, were all 
fate. It must have perished on its ho 
from its destination, in one of those fr 
made many a home desolate. 
“I did not, as you may 
nightly visits to the smoki 
‘ adieu’ to the Cornish coast, I cannot 
I have often since then met the ‘ Trem 
been induced to revisit ‘ Tremewen Grange’ ” 


‘unusually wild and dreary 


round his neck with his handk they foster and stimulate, are bi 


The second condition 
driven before the gale, 


he storm, fearing every 
the fury of the waves 
pite of their height, were 
ur sight by dense masses 


returning by a home- 


duty of Mr. Harding, as 
m his widowed mother of the 


but I did not add to her 
g at breakfast, my friend 


required his immediate been the reason of this 


ger? Icay only say it must 
ysteries we cannot fathom, and 


sary to the perfection ot 

ness of interest is necessary 
It is quite as certain that 
to an end will be always liable to be sacrificed, or at least 
curtailed, for the sake of that end, as it is that what is done 
in too short a time will be done in a hurry. 
deserve the name of leisure of which the co 
way, or for any purpose, cramped or curtail 
this, the mere strain upon the mind of a 
mere fact of the complication ot feelip 
destroys the play and freedom and 

And this brings us to the third eondition of which we have 
spoken—namely, that the mind itself be at 

pitched degree of tension, neither overstrai 
but elastic, ready to vibrate to every breat! 
association, of emotion—not pre-occupied 
sible to suggestions from without, 
ready to respond to them. 
state of mind, and a due 
accounts for the curious 
referred, between the fi 
often seen in busy peop 
those who have nothin 
too much to that lightne 
ed fur the conversion of g 


haunted the lonely 
h‘s youth. Be that 
return to me, neither 
hers. Of the ship in 
othing was ever heard. 
with the name of the vessel, 
was ever known of its 
meward voyage not far 
ightful gales which had 


promising not to be absent 


int gusts of wind, ac- 


suppose, after this resume my 
and soon after bade 
say with much regret. 


and foam darkening the 
ight, I lighted my lantern, 
antation towards the hut, 





hoarse roar of the 


The cultivation of leisure 


as an art seems to be in danger 
of dying out amongst us, 


not so much for want of apprecia- 
which in theory at least we are more likely 


nly occurred to me 





window, might 
ead 


and was left in utter darkness. 


was no moon, no light save the occasional glimmer 
of a soli! Star as the heavy clouds Swept across the aky, 


mass of foam surgin 


which, in spite of myself, would steal over me. 

vous or over-imaginative, as you well know ; 
ithstand dreary influence of the place. The 

sound of the wind and the hollow roar of the sea 


the cliffs sounded in my ears like signals of dis- 
tress. 1 had been sitting thus, dream 


and the on from the white 
neath me. I tried to shake off 


half an hour, when 1 became co 


of the hurricane, of a heavy sound of dripping 
near and too distinct to be confounded with the roar 
sea, The wind, as I said before, was blowing 
ime, but the sound struck on my ear, not above 





some 
lead her to destruction. The scene was 
one. Within the room, hanging on the wall 
of many a gallant ship which had 
crews had never survived to tell the 
ot wreck, figure-heads, and other ghastly memori 
witness to the merciless nature of that fearful 
thoughts passed through my mind I extinguished the light, 


ite than to under-estimate, 
ly recognised,as an art which comes, 
t by practice. Busy people are apt to thin 
only to take away business, 


but for want of its being h 
not quite a certain, 
health is being effected by hard work. 


one down, and whose be very seriously overworked who is abl 


and what remains will be leisure. 
But daily experience shows that this is by no means the case, 
Life is composed of an elastic material, and wherever a solid 
piece of business is removed, there the surr 
phere of trifles rushes in as certainly as the 
when you pour out its contents. If you wish to exhaust the 
air from any given spot, you must enclose it in a vessel of 
texture as firm, and as carefull 
for the protection of the most p 
and most people have to 
a barrier of resolution an 


certain graces and charms 
development. One of th 
forms, from the cultivatio 
cultivation of art which d 
down to the most evanescent 

servance of delicate fitness in 
day life. Life can never be m: 
got through in a hurry, altho: 
room for beauty in its details 
& worthier object than mere 
paying, but it should not 


n of art (or rather t! 
y sem can be required 
an deli. t h 





uard an hour's leisure by as strong 
precaution as can be needed for 
hours of study or business. Indeed hours of business and 


ugh th 
Ives, but leisure has no na- : try~ eo 7h 


es no 
may bea splendid sacrifice to 
The price may 
for that reason be 
the exercise of which in perfection 
sympathy. This faculty cao never 
, either of its intensity or delieaey, 
and any degree of hurry is apt to be 

ires a degree of hardiness 
pouring out your griefg 





pro 
half ite charms and all 
alate upon finding the possession of leis 
with a life of small moment to the outer 
great and important 
be the safer presump- 
aying aside business 


epends upon leisure, is 
reach its greatest degree 
in a pre-occupied m 
fatal to its manifestat q 
verging upon insensibility to go on 


; in 
tion of the two. The power of entirely | 


and marking off intervals of complete r 











elaxation is, like the 


&s Cause and 
most severe): 


and from without, 
‘€ a8 to business. A 
ig affairs py national 
with a perfect) 

of domestic = 
and has nocrea- 


ote. And this is 
morbid fancy. It 
Method no doubt facilitates the closer 
and the quality of their contents will 
tal calibre; bat the quan- 
which can be compressed 
People who 
his have really 
ver may be the 
and the more brains and me- 
the more clearly will they recognise the im- 
creasing (beyond a certain 
of their activity within any given time 
but in the long run to 
é absolutely require vacant intervals in 
g Of their stock of energy. 
ts of china, which must be 
hay or wadding; and 
inds of plants, which 
enty of space and in a 


point) the quantity 
without injury, not 
the actual amount 


ply a distinction, which will 
sure and mere inaction, In- 


of the things done, but ia 
and in the manner of doing 
actions may be carried on 
es which are supposed 
isure hours may be 
D for instance) into 

Leisure 
; itis op. 
and as the 
except 
ure and 
greatest quantity of 
upied by 


iugs in which any 
depends 
is such 


abridge 
‘eason we rarely enjoy the 
din the serious cultiys- 
The feeling which such serious 
g and life is short,” 
ng to that ofa mind really 
eisure is a luxurious sense of 
It is the sense of the 
of the infinity of the 
Ané this will naturally be 
ments limited enough to 
but calmly and fully com. 
is possible (and where 


garded 
That state ot mind in which 
the walk ia the country, 
r whatever else may be 
tened to, or gone 
ior object, is not 


And no hours 
ntenis are in any 
ed. And besides 
ny ulterior aim, the 
& which it introduces, 
beauty of real leisure. 


& certain happily 
ned nor relaxed, 
bh of pleasure, of 
80 a8 to be insen- 
nor indolent so as to be un- 
Such elasticity implies a health 

supply of nervous energy. 
contrast, to which we have already 
aculty of being at leisure which is 
le, and the very common want of it in 
todo. Too little work is as fatal as 
acrity of spirit which are 
pare time into huurs of 
And the same fact affords a 
way in which 
A man can scarcely 
e keenly to enjoy a 


Leisure is not only, when thus obtained 


Tb 


in perfection, a 
ecessary condition of 
of mind, or at least of their fullest 
auty in all its 
hat part of the 
upon sensibility to beauty) 
graces of manner and the ob- 
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asked for, and no less than 146 companies of this kind were title of the “ , Robbery, Fraud, and Guaran- 
formed during the under review. The total sum pro- wy tet pan, for the insurance of 
o> was £108,299,000. This includes the| against damage oy ee ew ee see three 

mble office where the needy may be accommodated at|insurance companies. The National Boiler Insurance Com- 
twenty-four hours’ notice with “loans without eecurity,” and | pany, which was ——— in J uly, 1864, comes before the 
“no inquiry fees,” in such a pleasant, easy, and gentleman- bite with a capital of £100,000 ; the United Kingdom Steam 
like manner, at least on paper, that there is no longer any ex-| Boiler Insurance Company, registered in September of the 
cuse for a poor man to trouble his friends. It includes also} same year, has a capital of £2,000 only ; whilst the Boiler In- 


banks and “ loan-offices” on a larger scale, where no Bae surance and Steam-power Company, which dates from 

















































































perfect 
how unfavourable to pathy are both fatigued and indo- 
lent states of mind. e ces which is really healing 
ap 


have already described as the necessary conditions of leisure. 
For these and similar reasons, people who, by reason either 
Lieure to fix the amount 


Febru- 
tions are attended to unless the sums take at least tour ary, 1865, proposes fo raise a quarter of a million. It is not 
to write them down. These call themselves by the -| quite clear whether these companies make periodical in- 
sounding names of “ Mercantile Credit Associations,” | spections of the boilers insured, as the Manchester Association 
“ Finance Corporations,” or “ Credit Mobilier,” a title which or whether they simply receive the premiums and leave 
has an unpleasant foreign sound to English ears. It is a|the owners to work the boilers as recklessly as they choose 
curious feature of these undertakings t the. smaller the| If the former is the case, we wish the companies good luck, 
capital the bigger the name ; thus we have the International | and trust they may be the means of preventing many an 
Bank, which suggests a million or two at least, g to |“ inevitable” accident. 

commence business with the modest sum of £2,000. The number of companies formed for man’ , deal- 
sotivit eh the ccaukiichineot iy Threadsondie street + bet Wt te othing |e cg eee AO: the celal ceil Seine Sti aBbyi0e. 
wh establishment in In ; bu no terials amounts to 110, the nominal cap 000. 
Sous canes Fympathetic insight whice foorich tavtater|more than s loan society with a capital of £2,000. Another | The of these is John Crossley and Sons, Halifax, the 
vals of leisure are among the strongest incentives to active | Company, with pte! ge a —— 4... ¢ capital being £1,650,000, which is followed by the Inter- 

f. Madras an uthern undertakes the ness oO! 

work in self-culture, and for the comfort and help of others. “ banking generally in Madras and Southern India” with a 

e sum. 

Thirty-eight companies for making railways, tramwa: 
and ray were formed, the aggregate capital belog 
£26,185,000. Of foreign speculations the largest is the San 
Francisco and Atlantic, with a capital of four millions, the 
object being to construct a railway from the port of San Fran- 
cisco to Roseville, California. Nearly six millions are pro- 
posed to be spent by three companies on V’eruvian railways; 
and the public have been invited to subscribe to undertakings 
for making railways in China, Rome, Antwerp, British Bur- 
mah, South Australia, and Venezuela. Only one road com- 
pany was registered, and that for the purpose of making a 
road between Pont street and the Brompton road. British 
enterprise has not, however, stopped at the construction of 
railways abroad ; for we find that thirty four companies, pos- 
sessing an aggregate capital of £19,385,000, have been formed 
for dealing in land and erecting buildings in various foreign 
countries, It israther a ificant fact that half the capital 
proposed to be thus invested goes to Italy. Thus we have 
the Italian Land Com , with a capital of a million and a 
half ; the Public Wor redit Company of Italy, capital, a 
quarter of a million ; the Italian Building Society, £280,000 ; 
City of Milan Improvements Company, £600,000 ; City of 
Florence Improvements Company, £2,000 ; City of Naples 
Improvements Cm £600,000 ; AngloTtalian Public 
Works Company, £10,000 ; Naples Public Works Company, 
£1,200,000 ; and Florence Land and Public Works Me a 
£5,000,000. The remaining companies undertake projects in 
France, Spain, Jutland, South A and other countries. 

In — United a - number of — care 
companies amount to , the aggregate cap’ pro’ to 
be raised being £29,758,000. 

Amongst the miscellaneous building speculations are two 
Pantechnicons, two grand stands, six baths and washhouses, 
an auction mart, a horse repository, a racket-court,a work- 
ing men’s club, and a church spire above all other things. 
The last is rather a curiosity in its way, but when we know 
that the head quarters of the a are in Fermoy, we 
cease to wonder. The title is the “ Fermoy Catholic Parish 
Church Company,” the object being to erect a spire upon the 
Roman Catholic Church at that place. The nominal capital is 
£3,000, in £5 shares. We do not remember to have seen the 
name of this company in the share market, and we are at a 
loss to understand where the dividends are to come from. 
Shareholders, we suppose, are content to invest their money 
on earth, in the hope of receiving their dividends in heaven. 
Of the hotel companies the most ambitious are the €rystal 
Sanitarium Company, and the London, Windsor, and Green- 
wich Hotels Company, each of which proposes to raise a 
quarter ofa million. Then we have the City Terminus 
Hotel, at the Cannon street Station, with a capital of 
£140,000, and seven others with £100,000 and upwards. 
Amongst the last Parliamentary pa of the session of | Emerald Isle has long enjoyed a reputation for hospitality, 
1866 was a return giving the names, objects, number of share-| whilst the Scotch have, whether rightly or wrongly, we will 
holders, nominal capital &c., of the limited liability compan-| not attempt to determine, been accused of failing in this 
ies registered from the ist of June, 1864, to the 3ist of May,| respect. Eogland occupies a position midway between the 
1866. The second paper issued during the present session|two. Let the lovers of statistics listen to this : one-ninth of 
was a return of the number of companies during | the companies formed in Ireland were hotel or dining-hall 
the years 1864, 1865, and 1866, with the amount of capital|companies. In England the proportion was about one in 

to be raised in shares. We propose to omit the| twenty-eight, whilst not a single hotel company was formed 
consideration of the companies which existed previously to|in Scotland. It is to be noticed, with regard to the —_ 
the passing of the “Companies Act, 1862,” and afterwards | tions classed under the head of “ halls, exchanges, and mar- 
registered as limited companies; and also the associations | kets,’’ that with the exception of two schemes for building an 
formed on the “ unlimited ” principle, and to confine ourselves | exchange at Manchester, one for the erection of a Hop Ex- 
strictly to the “limited” companies. From the las:-mention- | change at Southwark, and three others of £50,000 each = 
ed return, we find that the total number of limited compan-| are all very small affairs. ‘The six named companies abs 
ies formed during the years 1864, 1865, and 1866, was 2,788, | more than a million of the proposed capital. The titles of the 
with nominal capital of £510,000,000, in round numbers, or | companies are a little puzzling. What, for instance, is the 
more than half the national debt. In 1864, the number of} meaning of a“ Secular Hall,” which appears both at Sheffield 
companies was 972; and the nominal capital, £234,600,000 ; | and Bradford ? 
in 1865, 1,011, capital, £201,500,000; in 1866, 755, capital,| The theatre or music-hall companies do not all belon 
£73,300,000. The rapid decline in the number of companies, | to this claes, inasmuch as some of them were only form 
and especially in the nominal capital during the last — is 
very remarkable. It will be seen from our figures that the 
sum proposed to be raised in 1866 was little more than one- 
third of that asked for in 1865; and in all probability next 
year’s returns will show a similar falling off. The other re- 
turn which we have referred to is a paper of more than 100 
pager, of which we have taken the trouble to make an ab- 
stract,a task which should have been performed in the 
istrar’s office. The paper, as published, is a mass of facts 
conveying very little information. We have not attempted 
to form any estimate of the average life of a company, since 
windivg-up petitions succeed each other so fast that an aver- 
age calculated upto one day would be materially modified 
by the proceedings of the next. Many limited companies do 
not seem to get beyond a <ioor-plate, whilst some advance to 
the dignity of palatial offices and a large staff; but only to 
dwindle down as quickly as they rose up. The recently- 
ppointed Select C ittee will doubtless be able to collect 
some interesting particulars with regard to this and other 
parts of the subject. 

D the two years inciuded in the report now before us, 
no less 1,931 limited joint-atock-companies were estab- 
lished in Great Britain and Ireland, viz., 1,793 in England, 
83 in Ireland, and 55 in Scotland. The sum which was pro- 
posed to be raised amounted to the trifle of £331,721,000, in 
sums varyiog from £12,000000, the capital of the General 

k for tue promotion of agriculture and public works, and 

180, the espital of the Wolverton Market Company. Be- 
‘ween these two extremes we bave the National Credit Mo- 
vilier with £10,000,000, four companies with £5,000,000, five 
with £4,000,000 each, and twenty or thirty with £1,000,000 
odd and upwards. Financial speculations are far abead of 
all others, both in the number of uadertakings and the capital 


—s ee and fruits, w 


the rich of leisure fed upon activity. And these ts 
and flowers of leisure in return nourish and stimulate the 


national Wool Company, with a million. Projects of this 
kind appear to find most favour in Ireland, where twenty- 
four ony one-third of the whcle number of companies 
registered there) have been formed. Only four cotton-grow- 
ing companies have been established, viz., in Bolivar, Greece, 

and Georgia, whilst three have been formed for spin- 
ning and growing cotton in foreign countries. A company 
established in Yorkshire, apparently for the manufacture of 
shoddy, is <7 described as the Leeds Woollen Extract 
Company. “ Shoddy” has an awkward sound, but “ woollen 
extract” is faultless. 

Mines, especially foreign mines, have always hada mys- 
terious charm for the speculator; but we do not find that 
they occupy & very prominent position iu our list. One hun- 
dred and thirty-one companies, having an te capital 
of nearly £10,000,000, were established for the rpose of 
working mines, other than collieries and eaten in the 
United Kingdom; whilst forty-four, with a capital of nearly 
£7,000,000, related to foreign speculations. ¢ locality of 
most of the English mining companies is Cornwall, y- 
three having been registered “ at the office for the registration 
of joint-stock companies formed for working mines within 
the jurisdiction of the Court of the Vice-Warden of the 
Stannaries.” Scotland and Ireland each furnishes one com- 
pany. The foreign division includes speculations in Norway, 
Boalo, Switzerland, mit South Australia, Russia and Ame- 
rica. The enormous mineral wealth of the New World still 
continues to dazzle the sight of those who wish to get rich in 
a hurry, much in the same way that it did in the og J days 
of Spain. The largest of the foreign ventures is the Mexican 
Silver Mining Company, with a capital of £1,000,000. 

During the period under notice 60 colliery companies were 
formed, with a total capital of £6,454,000, whilst 68 stone and 
slate quarries proposed to raise a capital of £3,395,000. We 
have also engineering, iron founding, rolling, and working 
iron, 67, £9,787,000; trading, 30, £6,567,000; tea, coffee, 
sugar, and rice, 84, £6,470,000 ; smelting and refining metals, 
27, £3,381,000; timber and saw-mills, 17, £1,686,000. Nine 
telegraph companies proposed to raise a total capital of 
£3,892,000. Three of these enterprises were for the purpose 
of connecting England and America, One hundred and 
thirty-four gas companies, with an aggregate capital of three 
millions and a half, were registered. Some of them related 
to foreign localities ; and these, as a rule, possess the largest 
capital. The City of Moscow Gas Company, to whose - 
tions we have referred several times, is the largest, the nomi- 
nal capital being £875,000. Next, we have the Rio de Janeiro 
Gas Company, with a capital of £600,000; and the Imperial 
Austrian, with £350,000. The home projects do not p 
any remarkable features, dnd are mostly for small amounts. 
The number of water companies is small, amounting = to 
twenty-three, with a total capital of a little more than half a 
million. The disproportion between the number of gas and 
water companies is not to be wondered at, the manufacture 
and supply of gas being a comparatively simple affair, and 
not usually requiring the compulsory powers generally neces- 

to the establishment of a water company. 

he supply of wine, beer, and spirits is the object of forty- 
three associations, with a capital of £3,747,000. The rage for 
converting private firms into limited companies c not 
seem to have had much effect upon the great brewers of the 
metropolis, and we only find one of any note, that of ‘Messrs. 
Goding, on the list. The most ambitious project is the 
Licensed Victuallers’ yy | Company, with a of a 
million. With regard to distilleries, neither Ireland nor 
Scotland does anything in the way of supplying the beverage 
for which they each enjoy so much renown. Twenty-two 
companies‘contend for the honour of providing pro’ of 
all sorts. * * 

Mineral oi] has now become a very important article of 
commerce; and we find accordingly that it forms the subject 
of twenty-nine of the companies contained in our return, the 
aggregate capital being more than two millions and a half. 

he largest is Young’s Mineral Oil Company, with a capital 
of £600,000, established for distilling hydrocarbon oils from 
shale. Several others have also the same object; but some 
are for working natural wells of “ile” in Moldavia, Trinidad, 
Hanover, Italy, and Canada; and two associations have ven- 
tured to compete with native sharpness, in America. With 
regard to the continental deposits of petroleum, no socner 
has ghe discovery been announced to the local Academy of 

ces by some learned professor, than a few enterprising 
persons draw up a circularembodying the paper, and straight- 
way form a company for purchasing the concession. The 
savant may be well known, or not, it makes no difference, 
the company is formed, and it lasts F nn long enough to an- 
swer the purpose of the promoters. These remarks apply to 
all companies in whose formation it is possible to use the 
— a — man. poe ate 

@ fine arts, if we are allowed to include photography, 
have been encouraged by eleven companies, with 8 capital of 
nearly halfa million. The International Society ot Fine Arts 
pro “to develop and encourage the fine ” with a 
vaplal of £100,000; and the British and Modern Art 
Exhibition erects “a gallery for the exhibition of pictures, 
&c.,” with the same sum. Graphotype forms the object of 
two associations, with £75,000 each; and photosculpture of 
inight be supposed to be established f faking 
m su for the purpose o 
every member's carte de visit. The object of the Blackburn 
Photographic and Fine Arts Company is “carrying on the 
ery tory and fine aris business.” The italica are ours. 

hat the “ fine arts business” is we do notexactly know. _ 

No a than —— —— a — = ad 

blishing newspa) , the total capital 4 
$228,000." What wart of a tie the editor of a “ limited” Pa 
must lead we can hardly realize. Underthe most favourable 


whole, is apt to degenerate into mere hand-to-mouth fussiness 
or drudgery, and can be justified only by necessity. And the 
very repose of leisure is by no means a purely selfish enjoy- 
ment. It is one of the most communicable, nay contagious, 
of pleasures. There are people whose company is as restful 
as sleep, in whose presence hurry seems likea bad dream 
when it is past, and whom one leaves with a sence of refresh- 
ment and renewed energy such as is produced by a good 
night’s rest. To afford such refreshment to others may often 
be turning time to better account than to crowd it with self- 
chosen business. 
The means of cultivating this art of leisure are obvious, 
buat not very easy. The first, of course, is to cut one’s coat 
according to one’s cloth—to undertake neither too much nor 
too little. But to take the measure of one’s strengtb, or in- 
come, or abilities is a task in which few people entirely suc- 
ceed. Neither is it easy to count the cost of any proposed 
undertaking. Yet both must be done in order to make both 
ends meet, whether in tinie or money. Most of us know too 
well how hard a thing that is to accomplish. Still, forethought 
and determination may do much in providing against hurry 
and luck will do something in affording intervals of leisure. 
As asecurity against preoccupation of mind, a strenuous 
habit of forgetting, a severe determination to dismiss what is 
done with, are needed, and great things may be accomplished 
in this direction with practice. But when the hours have 
been reclaimed from hurry, and swept clear of preoccupation, 
only the outward form of leisure is secured; it is reserved 
for that elasticity of mind which is perhaps hardly attainable 
by any direct effort to give it life and value. This crowning 
felicity, if not bestowed by nature, must be won, if at all, in 
other fields. It is not every one who can obtain even the 
materials of leisure; it is a bad sign when those who have it 
do not enjoy it; and it is surely a pity when those who are 
capable of enjoying it, and of transmitting that enjoyment to 
ers, make no effort to secure it. 


THE AGE OF LIMITED LIABILITY. 


We have bad the age of reason and the age of faith; the 
bronze age and the stone age are also things of the past. 
When the history of the present century is written it will be 
possible to invent an epithet which shall correctly describe 
its prevailing feature, and, commercially, it may be described 
as the age of limited liability. It is this aspect of to-day with 
which we —_ to . Bociety is more ae <4 indebted 
to limited liebility than is generally supposed. e Infants’ 
Food pany takes care of us at birth, and when the drama 
of life is played out we are provided for by the Patent Metal- 
lic Air-tight Coffin Company. At every step in life’s journey 
limited companies are ready to supply our wants. 








for the purpose of acquiring existing establishments. One 
company wishes to “acquire and carry on the two Italian 
Opera-houses, and other theatres if found desirable,” with s 
capital of £2,000—hardly enongh to pay the salary of the 
ima donna. In point of capital the music-halls are far in 
advance of theatrical speculations ; but if matters go on as 
they are now, it will be difficult to establish a difference be- 
tween the two. We should have been glad to see the num- 
ber of companies under the next head very much larger. The 
names of the schemes are as follows:—Highgate Dwellings 
Improvement Company, capital, £5,000; Southam Im- 
roved Dwellings for the Industrial Classes, £10,000 ; Hereford 
Jott Improvement, £30,000; London oy) Baths and 
Dwellings, £50,000 ; Croydon Labourers’ improvement, 
£5,000 ; Operatives’ House Building, £100,000 ; Bournemouth 
Cottage Building, £5,000 ; Eton Society for the Improvement 
of Cottage Accommodation, £3,000. nd had, then, done 
nothing in this way’; while Scotland comes out very well 
with the Aberdeen itary Reform Company, £2,000; Aber- 


Co-operative Building, £3,000 ; andthe Dundee Work- 
ine Men's Houses Amodaticn, 21,000. Two other associa- 





£25,000. 

Seventy-six companies werefestablished for the purpose of 
P ti vy ialesd ar) marine navigation. The total capital 
asked for was £19,138,000, and nearly the same amount was 
proposed to be raised by seventy-two life, fire, marine, and 

insurance com 


jess than hteen from 
com 
aadoped, two = for insuring plate-glass, one wee 
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circumstances—that is, where the editor and proprietor are 
one and the same person—it is not always an easy thing to 
keep matters going smoothly. But where the editor is at 
the ‘mercy of a board of directors, composed probably of 
printer, publisher, contributor, and a féw outsiders, the poor 
man must become a cypher, and be content to see the policy of 
the paper vary with the opinions of the Le wy! of the board. 
For a journal to consistently advocate any decided views, 
it is necessary that it should be conducted on autocratic prin- 
ciples. Unless the control be vested in one individual who is 
able to rule with somewhat absolute power, the result is gen- 
erally a bloodless and boneless thing, which advocates one 
view to-day and the opposite one to-morrow, and bespatters 
the same author with mud or adulation, as the case may be. 
The of the newspap panies, in point of capital, 
is the Yorkshire Conservative Newspaper vompeny. with 
£50,000; this is hey b Ber egee renee + and 
the Correspondent, wit , ; next come the Hamp. 
shire Advertiser, with £12,000, and the Hertfordshire and Bed- 
fordshire Newspaper Company, Northern Daily Express, and 
the i Review, with £10,000 each. Following these 
we have the Shareholders’ Guardian Company, £8,000; Car 
lisle Conservative Newspaper Company, £6,000; Family and 
Servants’ Newspaper Company, £5,000; Jeader, £5,000; 
Weekly Advertiser, £5,000, and five others for a like sum. The 
most modest echeme is one with a capital of £150for publish- 
ing a os aper at Alcester, a small town in War- 
wickshire. The Fortnightly Review, by the way, is now a 
monthly publication ; but the contradiction is in reality not 
much greater than in the case of a “ weekly journal,” since 
the word “ journal ” is strictly only applicable to a daily pub- 


lication. 

The names of some of the companies are amusing. Thus 
we have the Gothic Mining, Homeopathic Provident Assur- 
ance, Prosperous Life Assurance, Unpickable Lock, Galen 
Chemical Works, and Planet Assurance. The feeling which 
gave rise to the cry of “ Ireland for the Irish” is also notice- 
e.ble in the Irish joint-stock companies, inasmuch as they re- 
late with only four exceptions to local undertakings. It is 
wortby of remark, that of the three companies formed for 
utilizing sewage, two are in Ireland. As a set off we may 
mention that there are no water companies; whilst Scotland 
shows two out of a total of fifty-five companies of all kinds. 

We have throughout refrained from ente'ing into the merits 
of individual schemes. We will only remark that the pas- 

e from the cradle to the grave of these newborn enterprises 
is in most cases singularly rapid. For the causes of this high 
rate of mortality we must yd = se «al pw Pay men of 
winding-up cases passim. e crime o ie appears 
to be no longer confined to the physical world, and pay om 
instances the newly-born company is destroyed by the hands 
which should have fostered and protected it. 


--——__>—__—_ 


THE ERA OF EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Time was when Americans could justly boast of the economy 
of their government. At an annual cost of $77,000,000, or 24 
dollars per capita, thirty-two millions of population were go- 
verned more beneficently than the people of any cther country. 
The achievement was one at which European publicists won- 
dered ; and as the evcnt bas proved, one which We ourselves did 
not half appreciate, Our people were prosperous and self re- 
liant ; their political traditions bad taught them to expect little 
from government, to look with jealousy upon dill central agen- 
cies, and to trust rather to individual and local effort than to the 
national — for the achievement of important enter. 
prises. The same rule applied to the State organizations as to the 
federal ; and thus the province of government ying confined 
within narrow limits, it cost us little to be governéd. 

It is unnecessary to remark how completely within six or seven 
years, all this bas been changed. The creation of a great mili- 
tary power app to have produced the singular result of in- 
ducing the people to repose in official hands thac power which 
formerly was confided to themselves alone. In the eyes of the 
public, the government appears to be invested almost with the 
attributes fa deity, capable not only of protecting them against 
a public enemy, but possessed of a wisdom far above their own 
and to be entrusted with the regulation of affairs which, hereto- 
fore, had been considered beyond its province. 

Of course, opinions will vary as to the wholesomeness of this 
new tendency in our national politics. Upon the question of its 
economy there can, however, be no second opinion. In propor- 
tion as we increase the fanctions of Government we extend its 
agencies, and extending its agencies we enlarge its expenditures : 
and when the rule is made to apply to the State Governments, 
as well as the Federal, it is apparent that this tendency must in- 
volve a large increase of taxation. The war has involved us in 
a federal debt of $2,600,000.000, which alone requires an addi- 
tional yearly a of $130,000,000. This, it might have been 
su) » Would have supplied a standing argument in favour 
of the most stringent curtailment of expenditures: but our le- 
gislators appear to have concluded otherwise. They ,are sur- 
prised at the facility with which the revenue is raised, and hence 
conclude that there is no great necessity for economy. It was 
not to be expected that, immediately on the close of the war, we 
should witness a return to the ordinary scale of expenditures ; 
yet it is not easily seen bow, with a strict regard for public re- 
trenchment, the expenditures, exclusive of payments on account 
of the public debt, should have been more than Ssix times the 
amount of those for the year 1860. Such, however, is the fact, 
as will appear from the following comparison of the actual pay- 
ments of 1866 : 











1860. 1866. Increase, 

Civil service........... $6,148,652 $12,287,828 6,139,173 
Foreign intercourse... 1168207 1388) ‘ 175,181 
M OOUS ......... 20,658,007 27,430,744 6,772,437 
Department of Interior. 3,955,686 18,852,416 14,896,730 
War Department....... 16,409, 284,449,701 268,039,984 
Navy Department...... 11,513,150 43,324,118 81,810,968 
a ++++-$59,848,472 — $387,683,195  $327,884,723 


It surely canrot be deemed unreasonable to expect that for 
the current fiscal year, we should bave something like an ap- 
proximation to the scale of expenditures which obtained before 
the war; es in those items of expense which must be re- 
garded as inevitable results of the war. Yet we find the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury gives for the six heads of ex- 
penditure above enumerated, an aggregate of $216,569 ,398 as the 
estimated disbursements for 1867, or $156,710,926 more than in 
1860. It is true that of this amouut $64,000,000 ie apportioned 
for the payment of bounties ; bat it is also true that it is through 

ns of this very character, based upon no actual 
claim on the Government, and really in the nature of a political 
gratuity, that the public expenditures are being so onerouely in- 


Nor is this extravagance in copeepeiotiene peculiar alone to 
Congress. The State legislatures show a like recklessness of 
expenditures. Here also the immense sums raised in support of 


of money are voted !with spendthrift heedlessness. It may be 
eafely estimated that the States, exclusive of the Southern States, 
have increased their debts during the war nearly $300,000,000, 
while the city, town and county debts have been increased to a 
still larger extent, the consequent local taxation being most in- 
jurious to the interests of property holders. Yet, in spite of this 
immense accumulation of debt, we find our State and city go- 
Vernments proposing undertakings which will still further aug- 
ment their obligations. In our own Legielature it is gravely 

roposed to increase the canal debt of the State $10,000,000, and 
n the Senate a bill bas actually been passed toa third read- 
ing, and that almost unanimously, granting aid to the extent of 
$5,000 per mile to any road in the State that shall construct and 
complete twenty miles of road during the year ; the Legislature 
of Maine has just passed an act which authorizes any town to 
take stock in any railroad in the State ; and theseare but chance 
ge: of the prevailing recklessness of legislation respecting 
the increase of corporate obligation. 

The last five years have been a period of unequalled extrava- 
gance in the management of private associations. In 1864 about 
five hundred new companies were started in this city alone, and 
in many instances for objects purely chimerical, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and other large cities also had their mania for new en 
terprises. In too many cases the object of the organization of 
these companies had been gained when the promoters had dis 
posed of a certain amount of stock or had secured pay for a few 
acres of land at fabulous prices, and now the certificates issued 
by the million are little better than so much waste paper. Nor 
bave our railroads generally shown a very conservative regard 
for theirdebts, Some have undertaken great works of construc- 
tion in a period of inflation, and have consequently had to issue 
stocks or bonds to double the amount that would have been re- 
quired in ordinary times. 

We think it is high time that some check were imposed upon 


made me desirous of being placed in a pobition to dissipate some 
of Go myatecs ond ws tere the matter forward into full light. 
I believe it is So eas Spee 6 Nines nee Reyel ouses, any be 
this reason I offered my services as intermediary to arrive at ne- 
otiations. AndI am now of opinion that this v 
tea precisely the proof that we did not originate the affair. In 
the official note that was written upon the subject, I pointed out 
that the Government of the Netherlands considered itself as re- 
lieved from all responsibility as to what might take place with 
regard to Luxemburg; that it rejected all other Mee aes 
and desired to offer itself as intermediary. In forwarding 
dispatch, the Government understood very well, and was con- 
vinced that it would receive a negative reply, but the note ful- 
filled its object, viz. of releasing the Government of the Ne- 
therlands from all responsibility, and was acknowledged by the 
Prussian Government in its answer, and it results, therefore, 
that when negotiations shall take place, the matter will exclu- 
sively concern the Grand Duke. The honourable member has 
said that Holland has no interest in the Luxemburg question. I 
accept that declaration upon one condition, viz., that the condi- 
tion of Limburg may be suitably and completely regulated. It 
is, therefore, with great pleasure I announce that the declaration 
of Limburg being detached from all ties is now given. In the 
interest of a good understanding between Holland and France, 
and Holland and Prussia, I insisted to the Prussian Government 
upon the removal of all the grievances that might be deduced 
from the position of Limburg, and I am happy to say that the 
eo Government has given the most explicit assurence in 
i8 respect.” 

Count Van ZUYLEN read a note from Count Bismarck, stating 
that after the settlement of German territory made by the Par- 
liament, Limburg was released from all ties to Germany. 

“ T trust,” concluded the Minister, “that I have made the ob- 

ject of the Dutch Government plainly understood. Asa matter 
this recklessness in accumulating debts. A large portion of our | of course, I may now abandon the question to the representative 
federal, state and local war debts were contracted in a currency | of the Grand Duchy who is here. Now that I have acquired the 
worth 50 to 60 cents on the dollar, and most of them will have| certainty that the Limburg affair is settled, I may add that I 
to be liquidated in gold or its equivalent. So far ag respects|ghall not occupy myself any more with Laxembarg either 
debts contracted for war purposes this was an inevitable misfor- | officially or senti-officrally.” 
tune. But in the case of enterprises undertaken now, or appro- 
a aaa made for unnecessary objects no excuse can be given. 
nless we are prepared to be stigmatised aé a nation of bank- 
rupts we must suspend this accumulation of debts, and by a sys- 
tem of rigid economy in ore branch of expenditure prepare 
for the day of liquidation —Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. 


























































































THE DEBATE IN THE FRENCH CHAMBERS, 


The following is a report of the debate which followed the 
official explanations of the Marquis de Moustier on the 8th 
inst : 

M. PELLETAN—What we have just heard explains nothing. 
It was not necessary for the Minister of Foreign Affairs to come 
to the tribune to say eo little. We ask for communication of the 
documents, ~ 

M. Ta1ers—We admit that the Government was the first. 
But in all countries in which the nation is admitted to take part 
in the conduct of its affairs, it is furnished with means of obtain- 
iog a knowledge of the facts. There has evidently been an ex- 
change of dispatches, These ought to be communicated, so 
that we shall not be reduced to discuss on mere conjectures. 

M. Rovner, Minister of State—The terms of the communica- 
tion show that the q of Lu burg has not yet become an 
affair of diplomacy. There have thus far been only personal 
communications, In the other Parliaments referred to, questions 
were simply addressed, to which the Ministers immediately re- 
plied. That object the French Government wished to attain b 
the statement just made. If the interpellations are autho’ ‘ 
we shall have to give explanations, but I must say beforehand that 
there exist no dispatches of the Government relative to the ces- 
sion of Lu burg. The Goverrment is, however, convinced 
that the attentive reading of the document which the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs has communicated to you is sufficient to sa- 
tis‘y the susceptibilities of the Chamber and enlighten public 
opinion. 

M. Turers—Since the honourable member has done me the 

honour to reply, may I be permitted to make a short rejoinder ? 
I only mentioned foreign countries in a general manner. I said 
that even on the occasion of discussions of much less gravity the 
country was furnished with means of obtaining information, But 
what has taken place in other Parliaments could not serve as a 
rule to us. They are not direetly interested, and only look on 
as spectators ; whereas we have a much greater interest in the 
matter than England, for example. We occupy a special posi- 
tion which gives us the right of demanding still further particu- 
lars. In other countries the discussion has been much more 
eomplete than the communication just made tous. Yet, what 
people has a greater right of being enlightened on a question by 
which the destinies of the nation may be engaged? What! are 
they not engaged in it? The interests and honour of the coun- 
try, I maintain, are involved ; peace or war depend on the ques- 
tion, and yet you believe that we ought to remain indifferent. 
No, it is not on such a declaration that we can discuss with any 
advantage. 
M. RovHER—I wish in no way to impart to this incident the 
proportion of a debate, which would be premature. The docu- 
ment says expressly that the Cabinet of Berlin having been con- 
sulted by the King of Holland, invoked the treaty of 18389, add- 
ing that France was ready to examine its clauses in concert with 
the Powers of Europe. 

The subject was resumed on the 10th. The President an- 
nounced that the demand for interpellatiors relative to the Lux- 
emburg question, sent in " certain members of the majority— 
MM. — Larrabure, Josseau, Terne, Descourse, Sevvked 
been withdrawn by the authors, so that the bureaux had not had 
to make any declaration from those gentlemen, to the effect that 
the cause of their not persisting in the application, was an un- 
willingness to hamper the diplomatic action of the Government. 
As to the two other demands of interpellation, presented by M. 
Jules Favre and G. M. Lambrecht, the b bad unanimously 
decided that they ought not to be authorized, 





THE LUXEMBURG QUESTION. 
THE DEBATE IN THE DUTCH CHAMBERS. 


The following is a re tat of the proceedings at the sitting of 
the Datch Chamber of Deputies, on the 5th inst. 

M. THoRBECKE (Opposition) said : 

“It is of high importance to us that our foreign relations 
should not suffer by whatever happens to Luxemburg. We 
must not be dragged into any conflict. No reasons exist which 
can excite egainst us, in the matter of Luxemburg, the unfriendly 
sentiments and ill-will of some Governments. These Govern- 
ments must not have cause to reproach us. It is certainly es- 
sential to observe a diguified attitude when we do not wish to be 
exposed to annoyance ; when we desire, whatever takes placein 
Luxemburg, to avoid | disadvantage resulting to Holland ; 
that is to say, because Holland has no part in the affairs of Lux- 
emburg.” Alluding to Count Bismarck’s statement that the 
Dutch Government had tendered its good offices in ti 
supposed to be in progress with regard to Luxemburg between 
France and Prussia, M. Phorbecke asked whether those words 
were based upon auything but a misunderstanding. 

Count Van ZuyLtEN Van NYEVELT the Minister for 
7 Affairs, replied as follows: 

“ This interpellation is very agreeable to me for two reasons : 
First—Personally because it supplies me with an opportunity of 
completely justifying my conduct; secondly and chiefly, be- 
cause it enables me to defend the King of Holland against accu- 
gations at variance with the truth, which have been learnt with 
indignation by all who are attached to their Sovereign and their 
country. It cannot be the honourable member's intention to 
inquire now what are the views of the Grand Duke with regard 
to Luxemburg, and what is or is not desirable in this matter. I 
kuow that the Grand Duke has seriously and minutely examined 
this question, and that after long study he has arrived at the 
conviction that the interest of Holland demanded the rupture of 
the dynastic tie—weak though it be—existing between Holland 
and Luxemburg. I have still to touch upon a delicate point. 
There bas never been any question of the millions and treasure 
that have been talked about, Ifcompensation had been required 
that compensation would have been eo small that it would not 
even have amounted to the half of the revenue agreed upun in 
1816. As fur the question whether Count Bismarck’s reply is 
based upon a misunderstanding, there can be no difference of 
opinion save on one point. The offer did vot apply to negotia- 
tions already opened, but to those which might be entered into 
subsequeatly. There have been no negotiations with regard to 
Luxemburg, but there bas been an exchange of views (pour- 
parlers.) Lam not aware of what have been termed official 
negotiati and the hange of written dispatches. The ob- 
ject of these interviews was to arrive at negotiations, and they 
will, perhaps, result later in an arrangement. Asa matter of 
course, only the Luxemburg Government and Luxemburg statee- 
men are able to conclude such an arrangement. The question 
now arires whether the interest of Holland does not require that 
we should keep, so to epeak, our eyes Open, to see how we shall 
dispose of the property of the Grand Duke of Luxemburg, or 
whether we must not iu any way concero ourselves with the 
matter, I am entirely of the honourable member’s opinion that 
Holland has nothing more to do with the affairs ot Luxemburg 
than with those of any other State, but it is impossible not to 
see that public opinion in Germany is eitber ill-informed, or de- 
sires to be so. The question is to know whether the Dutch Go- 
vernment can be made responsible for the acts of the-Grand 
Ducal Government, and to show that the fear is not futile, we 
may recal what took place upon the entry of Luxemburg into 
the German Customs Union. How, therefore, shall the Dutch 
Government act to cover its responsibility while directing 
affairs? It has been said that everybody has only one object, 
viz. : to preserve peace. This has also been the principal aim of 
the Grand Duke, and is the reason why he felt himself disposed 
to listen to representations; but the whole question was enve- 
loped in a certain mistivess, and the consequences might well 
have been that a transaction which had been considered as the 
means of preserving peace might have had a precisely opposite 
result. Now, the Minister was aware that the President of the 
Luxemburg Ministry had arrived here. Owing to the nature of 
the affair te is this functionary who treats officially with the 
Grand Duke, But in what way could the Luxemburg President 
aseure himself of the sentiments of the other Powers as to an 
eventful cession of Luxemburg? If Dutch diplomacy, although 
not even in a semi-official manner, lent itself to this inquiry, did 

















TEXT OF THE LUXEMBURG TREATY. 


The following is the text of the diplomatic conventions rela 
tive to the right of Prussia to garrison Luxemburg. They are 
foundin the proceedings of the Territorial Committee assem- 
bled at Frankfort: 


ARTICLE 35. Article three of the treaty concluded at Vienna 
the 31st of May, 1815, and article sixty-seven of the act of Con- 
gress of Vienna having stipulated that the fortress of Luxem- 
burg should be considered as belonging to the Germanic Con- 
federation, that dispositi tained and expressly con- 
firmed by the present act. However, the King of ssia and 
the King of Holland, acting in his quality of Grend Duke of 
Luxemburg, wishing to adapt the rest of clauses of the said 
articles to the which have arisen from the Treaty of 
Paris of the 20th November, 1815, and to provide ia the most 
efficacious manner for the confined defence of their respective 
States, have agreed to garrison in common the fortress, without 
that arrangement in any way infringing on the right of sove- 
reignty of the King of Holland, as Grand Duke of Luxemburg, 
over the town and fortress, 


Art. 36. The King of Holland, as Grand Duke of Luxemburg, 
cedes to the King of Prassia the right to name the Commander 








the war have demoralized every idea of economy, and large sums| the 





it not, by so doing, interfere, perhaps to a ter extent than 
ithe Government desired, in Luxemburg | ? Thie question 





of that fortress, and consents that, as long ae it is held in com- 
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three-fourths of the troops of all arms shall be Prussian | the late government, who left office in June last, when the ma- 
ce ne er Duh the rencuning he righ of om aon jority of the House wished them to remain in it, were;not amen- 
which Article 67 of the Congress of Vieona assured to' his to them, that 
Majesty uve 


pears that there isthe possibility of a very unwelcome and 

war in store for old Britannia. We imagine, 
however, that her Catholic Majesty will think better of the 
matter if allowed longér time for reflection. Let us hope so, 
; | at least, for there would be little “glory” now in fighting 
this remnant of a nation, however great the offence, If the 
, | humiliation can possibly be avoided, we certainly hope it 
ise | Will be, on the part of Britain. 


The New Dominion. 









































PETITION TO THE KING OF HOLLAND FAVOURING ANNEXATION TO 
FRANCE. 


The following significant petition appears in the Paris papers: 
To His , William III., King of the Netherlands, Prince 

o&f Orange Nassau, Grand Duke of , BC. 

Sinz: Be pleased to permit many of your most faithful sub- 
jects, inhabitants of the city of Luxemburg, to raise, at this mo- 


2 Since the act of Confederation has passed through the Im- 
it of d anxiety, their voice toward the Throne. Lux-| The House then divided, and the numbers were : 
on , happy and free, : guesponed under the enepiee of eur For the amendment. ........+..:++.-+-289 perial Parliament and become law, and also the necessary ac- 
ona and — — ares 2 and grateful re- Against it... .....ceeeeere ee cence 310 companiment, in the shape of an “ Intercolonial Railway Guar- 
mserabrense of &. possent coy against your Majes- . ~— antee Act,” the consolidation of the most thickly populated 
for Ministers.......... 21 Pop’ 
oa ale acon nana is oe 7 ss Be - portions of British America is, beyond all doubt, an accom- 


THE GOVERNMENT CIRCULAR. plished fact. 


solved the old Germanic confederation, we can no lo: hope to 
The } Eeaeneny 








— our on existence. a of —_ In order to defeat Mr. Gladstone’s dments, the foll ing But with this rapid and timely progress naturally come 
will fall either or to France, and in either | pressing circular was addressed by the Chancellor of the Exche- | new problems and new duties for the law-making portion 

the country will inevitably follow the destinies’ nation | quer to the members of the Conservative party in the House of | these hitherto disjoin po teeny p “ 
that is in possession of the capital. If in such circumstances «| Commons : ese hitherto disjointed Provinces. The laws of the several 
semblance of tadeprolience could be preserved to us, it would be : divisions must be assimilated; their commerce united and 





My dear Gn Catinne has given notice of a series of 
dments w 


no other than eph and tain, and would only pene @ prop to move in committee on the Re- 


the agony of our country. On the one France form Bill on Thursday next. These amendments are Mr. Cole- 
annexation of the Grand Duchy ; on the other, the Grand Duchy | ridge’s relinquished instruction in another form. The first of 
recoils from its annexation to the Northern Confederatioa and its| them relates to the vital question of residence ; and if any one 
absorption by Germany. We admire Germany, but our sympsa-| of them be adopted, it will be impossible for the Government to 
thies, our habits, our traditions, our strong feeling of equality, | proceed with the bill. I shall therefore feel perticularly obliged by 
our ancient franchises, draw us, not towards Germany, but to-| your attendance in the House of Commons on that evening.--- 
wards France. It is with the latter we should find a new coun-|] have the honour to remain faithfully yours, |B. Disraxtt. 
try and a future, and those sentiments the whole country shares.|_ Downing-street, April 9. 


Were war to break out, whatever might be the issue, we should 
THB ALBION. 


be the first victims of it. Even now we tremble for our homes, 
our families, and our future condition. Your Majesty, in your 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 27, 1867. 


ous goodness, will understand our alarms and excuse 
European News. 


our complaints. If you fear, as we do, that our ind , 
however dear to us, cannot be teed, you can, Sire, with- 
out failing in your paternal on, and without endangering 
the interests of Luxemburg, accede to the wishes of France. The 
disinterested love of our = prepa and the — we feel 
for its future, inspire us wi guage. jatever may be-| Now that we have a well-working Atlantic cable, the next 
fall us, attachment to the glorious and noble family of Orange ae 
wit anasto ethesd om gio hearts. Long live King William | "¢@##y—in order that we may have intelligible European 
III. (Here follow the signatures.) news—is a well informed despatch writer, resident at London, 
—— , or Paris, or both. The blunders and repetitions of the past few 
months are quite sufficient to show that the present incum- 
bent of that responsible office is totally unfit for the position : 
“The rumour of an ultimatum from the French Government, | #24 now that we are likely to have the particulars of another 
which occasioned the panic in Paris a day or two ago, was not en- | European war to chronicle, a change should at once be made, 
tirely unfounded, as the Minister of the Interior told the Pre-|and a capable person forthwith appointed. Making the 
fects, if the story be true, asI am positively assured it is—that the most, however, of the telegrams received, we say that 
Emperor himséif proposed it to the Council of Ministers. The ma- . . ss a Sy 
jority of the Ministers, if not all of them, vigorously opposed the | ®/y in the week we were again informed that “ the Prussian 
proposition, which, after an animated discussion, was left to| Government had senta strong note tothe Emperor Napoleon 
stand over for the nex here « held > following evening. The asking the reason of the military preparations on the part of 
ee of pd oe and, ~ 4 “= - Agen France,” but, 80 far as we have since learned, echo is the only 
other hand, were equally obstinate, on the ground that negotia-| ®28wer still. 
tion was not yet exhausted, and that the moment was not come| “The Great Powers,” it is apparently true, have been busy 
ie = epee t od senenen — would an panr ge is -- advising Prussia to permit Luxemburg to become neutral ter- 
Ow an arms. France was ni: et rea: 
to go to a This second deliberation lasted into the night, ritory, but supple Prussia, whose present right of occupation 
but, from what M. de Moustier has stated in the Legislative Body | W®8 derived from the decision of the same “ Great Powers,” 
and Senate, there is reason to that the E now, in her hour of strength, declines to relinquish her 


PP P gave 

way. The Minister of the Interior, therefore, said the truth the bidding of a rival 

when he —— - i ry that ee bee (wr bam sent agen oo mae ytneres By hese _ 
i ect ussed 

pd pS diner ag hye renee #20) sessed of it in 1706, bat it was agin taken from her in 


doubt. Why M. Lavalette did not communicate directly with 
1815, by these same “Great Powers.” Belgium has had her 


the anny bya were “7 affected by i. rumour, a of 
sen: to the provinces, isa mystery, unless, as a jo Te | glice of the original Duchy of Luxemburg; Holland has had 
— is of the same mind as the Prefect of the Seine, who) 4675 and France has had her Luxemburg in the department 
of Lorraine ; but the old German Lutzelberg is now in the pos- 
session of the ambitious North German State, which assumes 
—and in fact has—the control of the chief portion of this 
great German family of Central Europe. Prussia now de- 
fiantly says, through her chief Minister, that “ she will not 
evacuate it,” reiterating still further, in response to the afore- 
said “Great Powers,” that “this government did not find it 
necessary to appeal to the Powers for the protection of her 
rights, and she will not leave Luxemburg.” 

Accordingly, if it is the determination of Napoleon that 
France shall become possessed of this stronghold, her armies 
must advance and ‘ake it, which may be easier attempt- 
ed than accomplished, in the face of a victorious Prussian 
army, aided by the invincible, and now famous, “ needle 


ae oo Rg ee ge we gun.” It matters little that the inhabitants of the an- 
t ret refe: e returns, main at only 
over 100,000 would be admitted, and that two-thirds of the bouse- cane tou of Lasenteny ae Pum, bot & agugpend 
holders under £10, being compounders, would be excluded. The | Féligion, 80 long as they are surrounded by Datch and Ger- 
real gist of the question, however, was the manner in which com-| man sympathisers, and commanded by Prussian guns. How- 
pound householders were to be admitted, and on this head he de-| ever, it is useless at this stage of the proceedings to speculate| pointed time. Thus far the said public have manifested a su- 
nied that personal rating was a —— Sa upon probabilities. What a week,or s month, may bring|blime indifference to the privilege granted them, doubtless 
Solvaniod teeaae win lhis ows hand. He > sma forth, it is difficult to conjecture, when two spirited and pow-| owing to the unprepared condition of the entertainment to 
at length how unequally the franchise, coupled with the opera-| erful nations are once aroused ; but it appears now almost| which they have been invited, and the knowledge that at least 
tion of the Small Tenements act, would work in different towns| certain that Napoleon must again be snubbed by his new | six weeks, if not two months, must elapse before the Exhibi, 
and evenin diferent ee the ae —— - rival, or actually declare war at an early day. tion will repay the trouble of a visit. When that period ar- 
pom oe dl canis ns a toaster of the lehebinensn, — From England we have little news by telegram during the| rives, however, the Field ot Mars will doubtless be the theatre 
among other objections he repeated that the bill would put the| past week. By the Cuba’s mails, which reached us yester-| of greater attractions, and greater variety among those attrac- 
position of ituencies in the hands of the local author-| dap, we learn something of the details of Mr. Gladstone’s—| tions, than have ever been witnessed before. The mysteries 
isles. he er SS my, a of the| not the government’s—defeat ; after which, the further pro-|of the Chinese tea-trade are to be illustrated by two Chinese 
rage ea to be ctepeunt hoaisheliine afd Sree Horley gress of the Reform Bill was postponed until the 2nd of May, | damsels, both slaves, purchased at the rate Of six thousand 
if a lodger franchise was to be concealed, what became of per- | Mr. Gladstone seems unfortunate as a leader, although unde- | francs each. Egypt will be recalled to the mind of the be- 
sonal payment ? and after going overagain the “ + « niably an able and profound statesman. That he has for the 
ment, which he maintained was not removed by Mr. 5] present, however, lost the leadership of the opposition in Par- 
new clauses, he by a vig condemnation of the 
bill as a two faced measure—one looking towards Toryism, and |liament, is apparent, and whether he will quickly resume it 
the other towards Radicalism, which by the punishments, restric- | again, is at least questionable, since he himself appears to dis- 
tions, and limitations with which it was accompanied, must be | jike the position, and his party openly censure him for what 
Grou = people as 8 piece of class — and must | they term his “ mismanagement of the reform movement.” 
Ci do Weenerinn heen Thus matters stand, politically, in England, while all eyes 
are turned to the Continent. 
Spain, it would appear, promises to give England full satis- | £240.” There will be water omnibuses, regattas, and floating 
faction and indemnity for the seizure of the Victoria ; but the | concerts on the Seine; music all day, inside and out, and a 
replies to the demands made in the case of the Tornado still | grand game of chess with all the Old World pitted against 
continye to be evasive and unsatisfactory. It therefore ap-/all the New. 





strengthened; their currencies made uniform; in a word, 
they must be nationalized and rendéred one in sentiment, in 
interest, and in action, as quickly as may be. 

If the solicitous parental government has hesitated to be- 
stow entire independence upon these prosperous and evter- 
prising Provinces at present, or until commercial as well a3 a 
political union can be more fully established between them, 
it is no less anxious that a separate nationality should quick- 
ly follow these preparatory steps. Such being the position, 
it becomes more than ever necessary that the various pro- 
vinces composing this new Confederation should feel their 
responsibility, and so manage their internal affairs as to dis- 
pel delusions, prevent dissensions, and to irresistibly impel 
all patriotic and zealous exertions to the end that unity, 
development, ultimate strength and safety may be attained. 

We are led to these remarks, by having noted in both the 
Arcadian and Canadian papers, intemperate.appeals, made 
rather to the passions than to the principles of the respective 
peoples. It is now said that the objects of the late coalition 
have been gained ; that the Confederation bill has been carried ; 
that the Imperial guarantee for an Intercolonial highway has 
been granted, and that now old local party lines should be 
restored in all their bitterness, narrowness, and bigotry. 
This is one of the very worst omens at present visible in the 
political horizon of the Provinces, and indicates dissension 
and division, both in sentiment and action, not only inimical 
to the very organization and establishment of this new go- 
vernment, but also endangering that Northern American na- 
tion to be, and which may be justly looked forward to as the 
chief hope of constitutional and rational liberty and freedom 
on this western hemisphere. We sincerely hope, then, 
that party leaders, be they at the one extreme, or at the 
other, of this mew organization, or Confederation, 
of promising Provinces, may weigh well their acts, keep 
ing steadily *in view the highest interests of United 
British America as a whole, rather than of any section, or di- 
vision, as such, until lidatedCanadiajtakes its place among 
the most enlightened and progressive kingdoms of the earth. 
By this course such political leaders will make lasting names 
for themselves and their posterity, and illustrate the actual 
difference between the true patriot and the unprincipled poli- 
ticlan. Let us continue to hope that this wiser course will be 
pursued by the public men who are fortunate enough to be 
on the political surface at this auspicious moment, and that 
that “tide in the affairs of” the Provinces which “ leads‘on to 
fortune” may be “taken at its flood,” in which case the future 
will be bright and the end secure. The unity of parties ex- 




















THE RUMOUR OF A FRENCH “ ULTIMATUM.” 
The Paris correspondent of the London Times says: 











—————~.>—_—_— 
THE REFORM QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 


In the Hovss or Commons, on the evening of the 11th inst. 
Mr. Gladstone moved his first amendment, striking out the con- 
dition of personal rating, or rather to insert, “whether he 
in person or his landlord be to the relief of the poor.” 
The object of his series of amendments, he said, was to carry 
out the views which he had expressed on the first and second 
readings, and, after complaining of the high-handed tone in which 
the Chanceller of the Exchequer had it with them—unexpec- 
ted after his many for conciliation and co-operation, 
and after the c ons which had been on the Liberal side— 
he described the plan of the government as open to two strong 
objections, the extreme narrowness of its immediate enfranchise- 
ment and the stringent barriers it erected against the entrance 
of the great mass of householders under £10. In illustration of 


brought about an internal consolidation, but bas also fright- 
ened their neighbouring ins into the purchase of a new 
alliance. Two years more of union and advancement may 
find portions of these agitated neighbours asking for admis- 
sion into the new Northern American Bund, not only that they 
may secure safety thereby, but also real freedom and good 
government. 








The French Exhibition, 
The French authorities have kept their promise, and the 
Great Exhibition has been opsned to the public at the ap- 








Africa by lions, panthers anddonkeys. Real Tunis guards on 
real Tunis barbs, will do duty at the doors of a real Tunis 
palace. Eastern dancing girls; Japanese jugglers, and 
Spanish gitanas, will cheat and charm the senses, Two 
monster cannon from the French town of Raelle, weighing 
72,000)b. each, and each drawn by thirty-seven horses, will be 
confronted by a larger gun from Prussia, firing a shot “costing 





Mr. Gladstone, who, in turn closed the debate by saying that “the 
held his position as leader of the opposition by the choice 
of the members of the opposition, and if the Chancellor of the 
L would accept no proposition from him, he could not 

understand how he would consult the House, He thought that 


isting in the Provinces during the pasttwo years, has not only. 


holder by camels and dromedaries; India by elephants, and’ 
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Notwithstanding this attractive schedule of future display, 
it cannot be disguised that there are many who stoutly assert 
that the Great Exhibition, if it does not prove a disastrous 
failure, will, at least, come far short of the ambitious pro- 
gramme laid down. Several of the great English and Conti- 
nental manufacturing establishments, after at first cordially 
accepting the invitation of France, are now said to “ decline 
exhibiting altogether,” while other houses, largely out of 
pocket by their preparations, as exhibitors, already made, as- 
sert that “they would rather pay their expenses twice over to 
be rid of the affair now and forever,” and a general feeling 
prevails abroad that the present year will close the era of In- 
ternational Exhibitions. The fact that from the initial one of 
1851 in Hyde Park, London, there has been a steady decrease 
in their popularity and usefulness may be, in a great measure, 
owing to the attempt to divert them from their original pur- 
pose, as fosterers of the arts and industries, into gigantic 
achemes for individual and national profit. The first English 
Exhibition in 1851 had 6,170,000 visitors, while that of 1862, 
when the original design was so far departed from that it 
was proposed to “ make it pay,” was only visited by 6,117,000, 
although the season lasted a month longer. The “ paying” 
idea has been still further carried out in the present French 

*Exhihition. Although the city of Paris and the Imperial 
Government have together subscribed a sum of £480,000, 
foreign exhibitors have been taxed upward of a million, while 
French exhibitors themselves are made to pay for space at the 
rate of from four to twenty pounds sterling per square me- 
tre—a charge entailing upon some of them an outlay of 
£800, independent of the expense of fitting out and ornament- 
ing the bare gfound allotted them. While this mercantile 
spirit characterizes the management vf the Exhibition 
itself, it is well known that the entire city of Paris, 
or, at least, that large portion of its citzens having 
houses and rooms to let, has banded together to 
subject the foreign sight-seer to the most outrageous 
extortions, and that this large class are fully prepared to 
“take in” strangers in a double sense. It will be a sad 
disappointment to these speculating gentry if, when the 
harvest of anticipated shekels is ended, they find that they 
themselves, and not the strangers, have been “ done for.” 
Already the prospects are decidedly against the presence. of 
the 400,000 strangers in the gay capital, which money-making 
Parisians have so confidently prophesied. Certainly, 
judging from the tide of travel setting from these shores, the 
Americans will not form even an eighth of this magnificent 
total, and Americans, it is acknowledged, are the most 
sought-after and most lavish of Monsieur’s customers. Again 
there isthe ominous war-cloud hanging sullenly over the 
Rhine frontier, whose shadow is said to have thrown an ad- 
ditional gloom over the Imperial inspection of the un- 
packed cases. If international exhibitions are one of those 
victories of Peace which are said to be “no less renowned” 
than those of War, the Paris show will hardly bea suitable 
accessory to a great European conflict—such as must ensue 
if France and Prussia once put on the gloves for a gladiatorial 
contest. While, therefore, admitting all anticipated éclat for 
the Great Exhibition, should its projectors be able to carry 
out their programme, it must be acknowledged that the pros- 
pects of their being so able are not bright. The Exhibition 
is still an unsolved problem, and in spite of the efforts of 
both Emperor and people, their unlimited outlay and 
generous exertions, the question of its success or failure is 
one which cam only be decided by the political events of the 
immediate future. 


The 8t. George’s Dinner, 

The good old St. George’s Society, of New York, although 
established Anno Dominie, 1786, “ for the purpose of relieving 
our brethren in distress,” numbers now, all told, only 280 
members. Another depressing feature is to be found in the 
fact that nearly one-half of this number, or in exact figures 
115, are “ life members ;” subject to no further calls or dues, 
and are therefore passive, or at least inactive, in promoting the 
general usefulness of the society. And still another discour- 
aging feature is to be found in the general lack of enthusiasm 
on the part of influential British residents with reference to 
any strictly national organization in this country. 

It is true that a few marked exceptions to this rule are to 
be found, and foremost among these stands the retiring Preei- 
dent, Henry Eyre, Esq., to whose liberality and public spirit- 
ness the Society chiefly owes its present flourishing financial 
condition. For be it understood this is not a needy Society, but, 
on the contrary, this old organization isin rather comforta- 
ble circumstances, having a permanent reserve fund of $26,- 
760.58, which has been more than doubled since the ist 
January, 65; and this, too, after relieving the wants of 
exactly four hundred and forty-four persons during the year 
1866. But what wecomplain of, and we think not without 
just cause, is the general apathy of that class of Englishmen 
who occupy, not only leading positions in the commercial 
world, but also adorn the first social circles of this new and 
rising western metropolis. Instead of this society, numbering, 
as it does, less than three hundred members, all told—half of 
these being on the “‘ life-member” list—it ought to have a roll 
of at least a thousand ; and instead of.barely 100 gentlemen 
meeting together to celebrate the anniversary of England’s 
Patron Saint, as at the dinner at Delmonico’s on Tuesday 
last, there ought to be assembled at least, 500 enthusiastic and 
convivial Britons. 

It is useless to speak in detail of this dinner, for althouzh 
ably presided over by a whole-hearted English gentleman, 
and served with care by the most attentive stewards, it was 
























































































& complete failure, a8 a good, jovial, English dinner. The 
toasts were given, it is true, in their order, “ The day and all 
who honour it,” “The Queen—‘“ God bless her” (this year 
correctly), “The President of the United States, “ Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers,” and thus far without a response; but when 
“ England and the United States” was proposed, we listened to 
& response, such as it was, but further we have nothing to say, 
except that it might better have been omitted with the 
rest. We had a good speech from Mr. Moir of the St. An- 
drew’s; a characteristic excuse from Mr. Jos. Stuart of St. 
Patrick’s, and a happy little rejoinder from Mr. Choate of the 
New England. Mr. Middleton responded for ‘‘ the Colonies,” 
and Mr. De Cordova for “ the Ladies,” and here it ended. 

But, in a word, we had better either have no St. George’s 
Society, or otherwise more interest and enthusiasm in its 
maintenance and management. Mr. E. M. Archibald, C. B., 
our present worthy Consul, is the President elect, but being 
now in the South of France on a leave of absence, was not 
present at this, the Sist, anniversary dinner. 


—__>—__—__ 


PAusite. 


The Philharmonic artists gave their final and best concert of 
the season last Saturday evening. The symphony of the occa 
sion was Mozart’s “ No. 4, Jupiter,” and the overture, Wagner’s 
“* Tannhauser.”” The former is an almost perfect positi 


of the day. Mr. Boucicault’s second work, which was first pro- 
duced in London at the opening of the new Holborn theatre last 
year, is essentially a “racing drama,” and derives its powerful 
interest from the popular appreciation of a “noble animal.” 
“Flying Scud” is the name of a horse, the property of an old 
squire living near Doncaster, in which Nat. Gosling (Mr. 
A. W. Young) discovers the qualities of a «“ Derby win- 
ner.” This discovery he keeps secret from every one 
save Tom Meredith [Mr. F. Robinson], the squire’s trainer, 
who isin love with Katie Rideout [Miss Maud Elliott], Nat's 
granddaughter. Just previous to the commencement of the ac- 
tion of the piece the squire dies, and his death brings down to 
his estate a quartette of turf worthies known about town as the 
“ Quadruped "—four adventurers who represent the worst char- 
acters who live by disreputable racing practices. Their leader, 
Capt. Goodge, [Mr. B. T. Ringgold] is the deceased squire’s 
nephew and next of kin, and is so certain that his uncle has 
made his will in his favour, that before it is even read he assumes 
the airs of master. He declares that Tom shall no longer be 
trainer, and that “Flying Scud” must not run at the Derby lest 
existing “arrangements” may be interfered with. Concerned 
for her lover Katie seeks an interview with the Captain in “ Fly- 
ing Scud’s” box, but is discovered by her lover and her presence 
with the bad man attributed to the worst motives. Thus when 
the will is finally read, and it is discovered that the entire pro- 
perty is left to Tom, with the exception of a legacy of £300 ito 
Nat, and the latter is rejoicing at the prospect of his grand- 
daughter’s becoming mistress of the Hall, Tom declares the 





having more significance than any other of its composer’s sym- 
phonic writings. Nothing can surpass in beauty the andante can- 
tabile, but the minuetto, the allegretto, and the finale are less pleasing. 
The orchestra interpreted this chef d’euvre with its accustomed 
success, and the shortcomings from general excellence were un- 
important. The feature of the evening was Mr. Mille’ playing of 
Listz’s concerto in E flat. It is not often that this excellent 
artist displays his rare talents to such advantage. Although 
“ gupported” by an orchestral accompaniment that would have 
rendered an ordinary player quite inaudible, Mr. Mills succeeded 
in making his instrument heard above the braying of trombones 
and the blare of trumpets, with an eclat that at the conclusion of 
the performance secured him averitable ovation. In the second 
part two movements from Berlioz’s Poeme Symphonique, “Romeo 
and Juliet,” were given, and with their clear, cold colouring, 
were doubly welcomeafter the Listz hurricane, The first [“‘Scena 
@’Amour”| ends in a delicate violin piano, while the second [“ La 
Fée des Songes” | well interprets the subject—the dance of fairies 
through dreamland moonlight. Mr. Mille also played in this 
part an ‘‘ Etude” and an “ Impromptu” by Chopin, but his efforts 
in the rendering of the concerto had told even on his great tech- 
nical resources. The performance of the “‘ Tannhauser’”’ over- 
ture calls for no specie] remark, it being delivered by the orches- 
tra with usual taste and precision. Thesociety announce a grand 
concert to celebrate their twenty-fifth anniversary to take place 
at Steinway Hall May 4, next Saturday, when Beethoven’s “Sym- 
phony No. 5,” Listz’s “‘Poeme Symphonique,” and Weber's 
“ Jubilee in E” will be performed. Messrs. 8, B. Mills and Emile 
Guyon will execute a concerto for two pianos by Mozart, and 
the Liederkranz Society will sing an abridgment of “ Frithiof’s 
Saga” by Herr Bruch. The musical features of the entertain- 
ment will, moreover, be supplemented by an address on the his- 
tory of the Philharmonic Society since its organization, by the 
Rev. Franklin Johnson. We bespeak a full house for this excel- 
lent organization. 

The programme at the Academy during the early part of the 
week offered no novelty. The “ African’’ and “* Faust’’ on Mon- 
day and Tuesday were given with usual success, and it was not 
until Thursday evening, when Manager Maretzek played a trump 
card in the débué of a young and charming Mexican prima donna, 
Senora Peralta, that the public became heartily interested in his 
“little game.’” The Senprain question first essayed opera four 
years since, at Milan, and since that period has chiefly sung in her 
native country and Cuba. Her latest success was achieved at the 
Tacon theatre, Havana, last winter, when she is said to have 
coined shekels for Manager Biacchi so rapidly that, the tidings 
reaching Europe, she has received as many offers of engagements 
as she can conveniently fill, and is now en route for the old world 
to test the currency of her notesthere. Ever on the alert for no- 
velty our New York ger took advantage of her brief sojourn 
in {this city, and Senora Peralta appeared in “ Somnambula”’ on 
Thursday evening,and was tosing in “I Puritani” last evening. The 
Senora’s interpretation of the part of Amina on Thursday even- 
ing more than justified Mr. Maretzek’s efforts to present her to 
his patrons, A very brilliant audience assembled in rapturous 
mood, and hailed the new singer with a perfect ovation of ap. 
plause from the opening to the closing aria. Her voice is pure, 
clear, and sympathetic ; of great evenness and power, and exactly 
adapted to the music of “ Somnambula.” Her method is facile 
and sensitive, and her command of technicalities—trills, cad 





union impossible, and to explain his determination, gives Nat the 
key of “ Flying Scud’s’’ box, in which Katie has been maliciously 
locked up by Goodge, and where she is still to be found. In the 
second act all thoughts are intent upon the coming Derby. 
“Flying Scud,” now the property of Jom Meredith, is the favour- 
ite, while the “Quadruped ” is deeply involved against him and 
determined that he shall not run. To prevent it the quartette 
offer Nat the enormous bribe of £2,000 to admittwo of their 
number in disguise to the stables. The keen old turfman accepts 
the bribe, but distributes it among the young jockeys, and takes 
care to transfer his darling horse to another box and to substi- 
tute one of less value in his place, which results in the drugging 
of the wrong animal. The last scene represents the Derby day 
and is one of the brightest, most animated and stirring stage 
pictures yet presented on the New York stage. The race is about 
to begin when the confederates discover, to their horror, that 
“Flying Scud” is in unexceptionable condition and ready to 
start. Asa desperate expedient, Ned Comps, his jockey, is ‘* ho- 
cussed” with a drugged glass of brandy, and the boy is unable to 
keep his saddle. But the triumph of Goodge and Co. is of but 
slight duration, as Nat rushes forward, dons the cap and jacket, 
declares that he will ride “ Flying Scud’ himself, and does ride 
him to a successful issue. When he appears in the front of the 
scene, the victor, the theatre rocks with the vociferous enthu- 
siasm of the auditors, who cheer as if each individual had actu- 
ally “put his money” on the winning horse. The manner in 
which Mr. Young plays the part of the seller of “ tips,” is worthy 
of all praise, He appreciates all the kindliness, quaintness, and 
humour of the character. His rehearsal of the race when alone 
in the stable is full of ardour, and the true horseman’s spirii. 
Mr. Young has done much well, but nothing that he can be 
proud of with better reason than his Nat Gosling. With the win- 
ning of the Derby the comedy ought properly to end. The 
two remaining acts are but slightly connected with those 
which have gone before; new characters are introduced ; 
Nat retires to the background, and the scene of the con- 
federate’s operations jis transferred from the turf to the 
gaming table. There is much movement, too much change of 
scene and great variety, but the author evidently felt that his 
trump card had been played at the end of the second act, and al 

though he still int its us, the excit t is of a very mild de- 
scription compared with the feverish enthusiasm that attends the 
Derby. As Katie Rideout, Miss Elliott, a young English actress 
who appeared for the first time before an American audience» 
made a very pleasing impression, although her efforts were evi- 
dently marred by fright. We have not space-to dwell upon the 
other parts which were filled ina manner highly creditable to the 
several artists concerned. In the second act there is a jockey 
divertisement danced by the girls who wear the “yellow,” and 
which ellicits considerable applause. The piece, spite of its de. 
fects in construction, has so much real merit, and appeals so 
strongly toa popular passion, that it will doubtless hold the boards 
for the remainder of the season. At this theatre on Saturday 
evening, Miss Madeleine Henriques took her final leave of the stage 
as Peg Woffington in “ Masks and Faces,” and on Monday evening 
she was made the recipient of a parting gift from the ladies and 
gentlemen of Wallack’s. During the six years of Miss 
Henriques’ connection with the stcge, her career has been one 
long artistic and personal triumph, and she retires to private life 
to assume a new and interesting relation, with the kind wishes ot 








1 the arts of bravura ornamentation—something wonderful. 
ay non giunge”’ of the last act afforded a Sritiant ex- 
ample of the latter power, and excited the audience to the high- 
est pitch of enthusiasm. The Senora’s triumph was a thoroughly 
musical one, as truth compels us to add though young 
looking, sbe is not beautiful, and did not, on Thursday, display 
any histrionic ability. Her success, therefore, is as genuine as 
it has been sudden and unannounced. “ African” will 
given at a matinée to-day, and on Monday the popular “ Carnival 
of Venice’’ will be repeated ‘ by general desire.” 

The long-promised festival of the Trinity choirs was held at 
St. John’s Church, Varick street, on Thursday evening. The 
“‘ Messiah” was rendered acceptably in an artistic point ot view, 
and to the satisfaction of an oyerflowing audience. The Mlles. 
Brainerd, Sterling and Phillips, and Messrs. Perring and Thomas, 

sd their several arias with considerable success. The di- 

rector, Dr. Pech, conducted with vigor, and kept the chornses 
well in hand. The eral effect was marred by the 

prone, Ben of theedifice in waich the festival was held, and the 
nobler architecture and ampler dimensions of Trinity were sadly 
missed. So great was the demand for tickets for the entertain- 
ment, that the oratorio will be repeated on Thursday evening next. 

————_——_——_ 


Drama. 


The production of two such effective new comedies by the same 
author, as “Hunted Down’ and ‘‘Flying Scud”—the latter 
played for the first time in America on Wednesday evening—does 
credit to the energetic management jof Wallack’s theatre, as well 
as to the exhaustigss resources of the most successful dramatist 





ds whom she has from time to time delighted by her un- 
affected and excellent personations. 

The New York theatre has been again opened to the public 
with a version of the drama produced at Winter Garden two years 
ago this spring, under the title of “‘ Corporal Cartouche”—Mr. Go- 


mersal 1 playing, and ——— the character of the veteran. 
Mme. Ristori’s appearance been furthcr postponed until Thurs- 
day next, when she will personate the character of Thisbe. At 


the French theatre, Mrs. ey Williams essayed French comedy 
last Tuesday evening, with the usual suecess of those to whom 
that polite tongue is not avernacular. At the Broadway theatre, 

‘hon make ber final bow to-day, and the m er and his 
wife will appear on Monday evening in a “ new Irish drama,” en- 
titled ‘‘ The Shamrock, the Flower of Erin.” At the Stadt thea- 


tre, Mr. Bandeman is pla: an engagement, having made his 
début a8 Hamlet. playing “~ % * 


Facts and HFancies. 


J. Crooke, Esq., President, and Henry Blakewell, Eeq., ex- 
President, of the St. George's Society of St. Louis, Mo.,’ sail 
to-day yy the City of Baltimore for Europe. The United 
States adjourned without day on Goes < last 
week, the closing hours of the nen being entirely oc- 
cupied with action on Presidential nominations————— 
One of the French newspapers giving an account of the 
—— of the Exhibition, falls into ecstacies at the mutton 
chops, dumplings, and porter, which, among other © 
to be got in an eating-house in the English part of the Show, 
kept by one Spiers———It is rumoured that M. 

th Spanish banker, is about to send his large collectiou 
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of Trinity College, Cambridge, have signed the petition for 
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lated at Cambridge. 
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EMIGRATION STATISTICS. 


The jollowing statement, in tabular form, shows the total 

that have arrived at the Emigrant Land- | Ca: 

, from the 1st Jan. to ist April, 1867 ; the 

Ze consle and by. cammian wgaetesiyy wie: te 
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aliens arrived, and the number of citizens returned 

to the Unitec States, with their totals, respectively. 
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“A Lady” informs the that she is in want of a situa- 
tion as cook. This style of advertising is essentially Ameri 

f day of next January the Lond 
a contemporary) will 
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-Toota no 

or mole-skin, but with dark green 
the walls hung with dark-coloured velvet paper or 
and relieved by candelabra behind, which are attached 
the whole being highly ‘‘ becom- 
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the company now decline 
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— sharks wee pes ata French fish market recently. 


until 1869, or even 1870, for their completion. W. 
The shark is now an article of diet in Paris ————One 


the works will probably have 987 large rifled guns, and 1104 
guns of 95 cwt.and under. These last are already available, 
and, therefore, their cost is not included in the estimate, 
the same reason, are 1 
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At Belmont, Melksham, Major-Gen, Moule of the Bengal Army. 
A oodlands, St. John’s-wood-road, 
Gs tugs Foren Gar or Pearaadedc nes ots fot 
"s Forces. os. Pe! 
‘Gde—-Ca ot Aylesford, Kent.—At 


it. Joha Cheere, R.N. 


y Richardson.—At Aberystwith, the Lad: 


Army. 


ForrtiricaTions.—A parliamentary return shows that the 


diture down to the present year on 


fortifications 
begun since 1860 for the defence of the dockyards and naval 
arsenals of the United Ki amounts to 633 

and a further sum of £2,436, 
the 


and Defence Committee will 


, and ditches. 9841 trained artillery: 


men, royal 
or militia, will be required for the works, and 22,441 infantry, 
ve in both instances of movsable forces. 
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Lanarkshire. served 
in the Peninsula frem May, 1812, to the end of 
1814. He also served in the American war and 
China. He had received the war medal with 


Bath.——Another “ New Army Medical Warrant!’ The 
is just a year and a mon’ administration 

tor-General is inaugurated by a measure wh 
tainly removes reasonable grounds of complaint 
matters connected with pay, retirement, 
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Sir Henry Havelock, V.C., 
presented to the public a military work, entitled, 

Military Questions of the Day.” These 
“ questions” are—a. home reserve army, a more economical 
military tenure of India, and cavalry, as affected by breech- 


ing- 


held by the late 
@ probable recipient 
pension, Admiral Sir H. Lee 
K.C.B., has party claims on the present Go 
should be ignored when a reward for distingu 
under consideration. We have, then, Adm 
Fremantle, G.C.B., who was lately deemed fit 
with a Grand Cross, but if actual service claims are to be 
at, we cannot coneeive any reason why Admiral?Sir Michael 
Seymour should be passed over. It is true that Sir Michael en- 
ys, or rather holds, a handsome pension for wounds, bat that 
@n additional reason why he should be presented with a re- 
se always intended for thoee who had done the country 
. There should be no difficulty in awarding the Cap 
ice pensions while there are such 
B., Sir F. L. M'Clintock, and Leo 
tent to receive them.———Captain Sir 
M'‘Clure, C.B., having attained the age of sixty before his turn 
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looked 
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rated. That the latter supposition is not devoid of 
truth, we have long believed, and, by the way, we 
hold the same opinion in regard to other specimens of the 
epical Northern Muse than Frithiof’s Saga. Few of the wri- 
ters of Northern Europe are poets inthe sense that Tennyson 
is, and that Milton and Shakspeare are ; that is, they are not 
artistic, nor epical, nor dramatic ; in other words, they are not 
poets, but singers—descendants of the old minnesingers and 
troubadours. They sing often very sweetly, but they sing 
too much ; of the axiom “the half is more than the whole,” 
they seem never to have heard, or, having heard, not to be- 
lieve. There is an over-fulness in all they do. What they 
most recal among our own poets are the singers of our old 
ballads, Scotch and English, as the case may be, with the dif- 
ference that they are more apt to celebrate mythical or legen- 
dary personages than are our balladists, and that their compo- 
sitions are not nearly so distinct, and consequently so 
rememberable. It is as if the Northern mist had crept into 
them, as it did into the poetry of Ossian—if there ever was 
an Ossian. Frithiof’s Saga, in our way of thinking, is not an 
epic, but a collection of ballads rather loosely strung to- 
gether. Its immediate inspiration appears to have been the 
Helge of Oehlenschlager, though, of course, it might have been 
written if the latter had never been publislied, though hardly, 
we think, in its present form. The superstructure of the 
poem rests onthe old Icelandic Saga Fridthiofe Fraekna 
(Frithiof the Bold) which the poet had changed and altered 
whenever it suited his purpose to do so. “ My object,” he 
says, “ was to present a poetical picture of the old Northern 
heroic age. It was not Frithiof,as an individual, whom I 
meant to paint ; it was the epoch of which he was chosen as 
the representative. It is true that I preserved, in this respect, 
the shell and outline of the tradition, but, at the same time, 
I thought myself entitled to add or to take away, just as was 
convenient for my plan.” That Tegnér was right in adding 
to the old Saga is the opinion of Mr. Taylor, and one which 
we share with him; that he was wrong in the choice of some 
of his measures, we believe, as does likewise Mr. Taylor, who 
on the whole is rather more tolerant than we fancy. To in- 
sist upon having a separate measure for every canto—there 
are twenty-four cantos in Frithiof’s Saga—is to bea little 
cracked on the subject of measures. Your master of music 
can produce a variety of tones upon one instrument, your 
tyro only one tone upona variety of instruments, playing 
them all alike, and alike ill. Not to dwell, however, upon 
the mere details, rhythmical or otherwise, of Frithiof’s Saga, 
which with all its faults is a noble production, we commend 
it to the attention of our readers, as we did the first of the 
series in which it belongs, King René’s Daughter, which series 
we hope will be successful, in that it promises to add to our 
atores of foreign poetic literature. 
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New Publications. 


If to be excellent in any of the atts were a guarantee of 
popular success and reputation therein, Mr. T. W. Parsons 
would stand high among the poets of America—how high, in 
comparison with others, we shall not undertake to say, since 
Mrs. Malaprop has taught us that “ comparisons are odorous.” 
For what he is, Mr, Paraons has no superior, and, we are ia- 
clined to think, no equal, among the poets of the time. Pre- 
cisely what he is, however, it is difficult to convey to the 
reader, since there is something in his individuality which 
escapes detection, and defies analysis. This something, which 
is partly mental, and partly artistic, imparts to Mr. Parsons’s 
poetry a charm, a grace, a purity—an intellectual imaginative. 
ness, which are absolutely unique in our literature. His con- 
ceptions are perfect of their kind—all the parts being propor- 
tionaté, and the whole rounded and harmonious—and his 
execution is, for the most part, perfect. At his best, as in his 
¢ Ode on a Bust of Dante,” he is fully equal to Gray, while in 
his dirge on the death of Mrs. Edwin Booth, he is decidedly 
saperior to Collins, in the elegiac walk—the “ native home 
and haunt” of that pensive and melancholy genius. This is 
high praise, perhaps, but Mr. Parsons deserves it, and higher 
. praise than this, for poetic qualities with which neither of the 
writers just mentioned were endowed. Why so exquisite a 
poet is not so generally popular as some others whom we 
might name, is hard to say—or, rather, is not hard, when we 
refleet for a moment on the chief characteristics of the most 
popular American singer, who is never exquisite, in an intel- 
lectual sense, and seldom, if ever, profoundly artistic. To be 
& popular writer in this country—poet, essayist, novelist, or 
what not, besides—one must rot be very much superior to his 
readers, who like nothing so much as to have their thoughts 
and opinions, if they have any, rendered intelligible, to them- 
selves, and, if they have none, to be presented with a set of 
both, ready made, warranted, patented, and fit for immediate 
use. “Thinking made Easy,” ought to be the motto of half 
our authors, as “ Reading made Hard” is generally the ver- 
dict of their critics, although, of course, they never breathe it 
aloud. Mr. Parsons is hardly common place enough for his 
countrymen—more’s the pity for them, for they know not 
what they lose in not being familiar with his poetry. It is 
partly his own fault, however, we must own; for while he 
may .be said to have published one volume—some ten or 
twelve years ago, which we remember to have praised at the 
time—his later writings have only been issued in private edi- 
tions, of a limited number of copies. First came a reprint of 
his Dante, or, rather of the first seventeen cantos of the In- 
ferno, which was originally published some twenty years 
since; then a collection of fugitive pieces, the title of which 
has escaped us; and, recently, 77e Magnolia, a similar collec- 
tion; which bears the imprint of John Wilson and Son, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. These volumes, or pamphlets, as they should 
perhaps be called, match each other in size, each being a large 
quarto, and the number of pages about fifty on the 
average. There are fifty-eight pages in Zhe Magnolia, 
which contains twenty-two separate poems, about one quarter 
of which are worthy of the genius of Mr. Parsons, while the 
remainder are hardly up to the standard by which we have a 
right to judge him, several being evidently thrown in for 
“copy.” One or more have already enriched our columns. 
As what we have said above, or endeavoured to say, indicates 
our estimate of Mr. Parsons in the main, we shall content 
ourselves by copying below one of his sweetest and most per- 
fect poems. That it was very hastily written, is within our 
personal knowledge. 










































































are, for the most part, fresh and entertaining. A little re- 
search would have enabled him to fix upon their authors, 
which he generally neglects to do. We commend Professor 
Frobisher’s volume to those whom it is likely to interest. 





Mr. Benjamin'W. Hitchcock publishes Wells’ Hoery, Man 
his Own Lawyer, a popular handy book of legal information, 
the contents of which are too numerous for description here, 
the merest summary of them on the title pages occupying be- 
tween twenty and thirty lines. Of this work, which was first 
published some years since, hundreds of thousands of copies 
have been sold, a fact which speaks volumes, as the saying 
is, in regard to its general excellence and usefulness. The 
edition before us has been thoroughly revised throughout, as 
it should have been, so many changes have come over the 
country in the last six or eight years—changes which have 
necessitated the most radical alterations in many of its laws 
and institutions; in fact, the volume, as it now stands, msy 
almost be considered a new work, every portion thereof hay- 
ing been brought up to the present requirements of the laws, 
statutes, and provisions. It makes a volume of six hundred 
and fifty pages, neatly bound in law calf, and Jooking, in a 
small way, formidable enough to make any ordinary rogue 
honest. 

From Messrs. G. P. Putnam and Son we have Lectures on 
Natural Theology, by P. A. Chadbourne, Professor of Natural 
History in William’s College. As we are not in the habit of 
criticising works of a theological character, we will content 
ourselves by saying of the one before us that the lectures it 
contains, and which are twelve in number, were originally 
delivered before the Lowell Institute, and that their general 
aim appears to be the reconcilement of science and theology, 
a subject which a small number of minds have very much 
at heart, but one in which, as we conceive, the great majority 
of thinkers are not profoundly interested. 








Messrs. D. Appleton and Co. have recently published the 
Greek text of Plutarch’s treatise On the Delay of the Deity in 
Punishing the Wicked, edited, with notes, by Professors H. B. 
Hackett and W.8. Tyler. This work, which was first pub- 
lished in 1844, and has been several years out of print, has 
been subjected toa careful revision, additions having been 
made to the original notes, consisting largely of grammatical 


one now most approved here, and most easily to be consulted b: 

Mr. Edmund Yates is the most fecund, as he certainly is students. The text differs but little from that of the seule 
one of the cleverest, of young writers of the day. How fecund | saition, which, in the main, was that of Wyttenbach, In re- 
he is may be inferred from the fact that he has written five gard to the treatise itself, which was directed, in the first in- 
novels in about two years, two out of which five, both late stance, against the followers of Epicurus, Professor Hackett 
works, have just been republished here. They used to de-| deciares that it shows an elevation of opinions, and a depth 
clare, did the wits, that the late Mr. G. P. R. James was in and soundness of moral feeling, to which he knoxs of no 
the habit of dictating his novels, and that he could dictate parallel in any work of Pagan antiquity. “I am not aware, 
two at the same time—a story of the knightly ages, say, to a indeed,” he says, “that even Christian writers, who have at- 
secretary at one end of his room, and a tale of the last cen. | tempted to defend the same truths within the same limits of 
tury, say again, to another secretary at the other end.| natural theology, have been able to do anything better than 
Whether the lamented proprietor of the famous white horse | to reaffirm his positions, and perhaps amplify and illustrate 
performed, or could perform, this feat, we know not, but his arguments.” 
with Mr. Yates in our mind’s eye, we should say it was quite 
likely. The last of this young gentleman’s productions, or 
rather the two last, absurd as the phrase may seem, are Black 
Sheep, and The Forlorn Hope ; the former of which is repub- 
lished by the Harpers, the latter by Loring—who ought to be 
a very celebrated man, by the way he drops his initials. Ag 
our readers have all had the opportunity of perusing Black 
Sheep in our columns, we shall not pretend to notice it here, 
further than to say that we found it interesting in the matter 
of plot—a verdict in which the msjority of them will proba- 
bly join—and that the character of Harriet Routh struck 
us as being the best that Mr, Yates has yet drawn, 
The final disposition of his characters, however, is 
to us somewhat unsatisfactory. The Forlorn Hope is 
as different a work from Blaek Sheep a8 can well be 
imagined, so different, indeed, that if Mr. Yates’s name had 
not been attached to it, we should never have dreamed that 
it was his. It shows a power which we do not remember 
to have felt in any of his other books, but it is painfal 
throughout—how painful, one is hardly aware until he has 
finished it, and it has made its impression on the mini. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Forlorn Hope. Anovel. By Edmund Yates... .Loring—— 
Frithiof’s Saga, Edited by Bayard Taylor....Leypoldt and Holt. 
—Nicholas Nickleby. By Charles Dickens. Diamond edition. 
——tThe Poetical Works of Henry Wordsworth Longfellow. 
Diamond edition..... Ticknor and Fields.——Good English; or, 
Popular Errors in Language. By Ed. 8. Gould.... W. J. Widdle- 
ton.——The Riverside Magazine. May. Hurd and Houghton, 


Hine Arts. 


EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
Mr. Eastman Johnson’s picture entitled “The Pension 
Claim Agent,” No. 452, stands forth conspicuous for its excel- 
lence among the numerous compositions here inspired by the 
events and results of the late war. In execution, in breadth, 
ip finish, this work may stand comparison with the most im- 
portant productions of the elder Frére. The scene is an inte- 
rior—a dwelling of humble life—and the story the now fa- 
miliar one of the maimed soldier, whose claim for compensa- 
tion the visiting agent for the district is engaged in scrutinis- 
ing. The light streaming through the cottage window illu- 
minates the head of the agent, whose shrewd features are 
concentrated into a wonderful expression of interest in the 
narrative dealt forth with such eloquent action by the soldier. 
The gaze of the old couple seated at the table is wistfully di- 
rected at the agent, and the little girl sitting near the foot of 
the bed has dropped some of the paring of the apples with 
credit him with, particularly since he threatens to become s¢| which she is engaged, s0 absorbed is she by the dramatic 
voluminous. ee influence of the scene. The dog has an individuality of his 
Messrs. Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman and Co. have recently | own, and the accessories are arranged and painted with con- 
published 4 New and Practical System of the Culture of Voice| summate skill. 
and Action, etc, by Professor J. E. Frobisher—a work on Elo-| Some curious productions areto be seen here from the 
cution, of between two and three hundred pages. In regard | hands of young artiste with whom vestigia retrorsum seems to 
to this volume, Professor Frobisher states that he prepared it |he a convertible term for pre-Raphaelitism. The land- 


as an improvement upon his former efforts in the same direc-| scapes produced by some of these morbid enthusiasts we 
of alliteration is disregarded. That the best of these versions / tion, and that he sends it forth to accomplish what it may,|.will not specify. Analysis would be wasted upon them, 


is but @ faint reflex of the original, we feel must be the| which we take to be much, in the noble art of reading and we forbear. Outside the limits of landscape, some good 
case, or else that the original is very much over-|speaking well. He has drawn, he tells us further, from nu-| things has been produced by the same pencils, “Summer 


MARY BOOTH. 
What shall we do now, Mary being dead, 
Or say or write, that shall express the half? 
What cen we do but pillow that fair head, 
And let the Spring-time write her epitaph ? 


As it will soon, in snowdrop, violet, 

Windflower, and columbine, and malden’s tear; 
Each letter of that pretty alphabet, 

.That spells in flowers the pageant of the year, 


She was maiden for a man to love; 
She was a woman for a husband’s life ; 
One that has learned to value, far above 
The name of Love, the sacred name of Wife. 





Her little life-dream, rounded so with sleep, 
Had all there is of life, except gray haira— 
Hope, love, trust, passion, and devotion deep ; 

And that mysterious tle a Mother bears, 


She hath fulfilled her promise and hath passed : 
Set her down gently at the iron door! 
Eyes, look on that loved image for the last : 


Now cover it in earth—her earth no more. to the last the shadow of disappointment and death rests 


upon Dr. Wilmot and Madeleine—the presence of implacable 
Fate. There is power in the story, however, of no common 
order, and more honest and earnest writing than we should 
have supposed Mr. Yates capable of, and which we gladly 





Messrs. Leypoldt and Holt have lately published an Eng- 
lish version of Frithiof’s Saga, with an Introduction by Bay- 
ard Taylor. There have been several translations of this 
poem, which Mr. Taylor considers to stand forth prominently 
and peculiarly as representative of the literature of a race and 
a language, the earliest being by the Rev. William Strong 
(1888), and the latest by the Rev. W. L. Blackley (1857), but 
none that does justice to the genius of Bishop Tegnér, and 
only one, the last, which pretends to preserve his measures. 
Even in the last, which is the one now reprinted, masculine 
rhymes are generally substituted for feminine, while the law 





and exegetical comments, with reference to the grammars» 
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Flowers,” No. 156, by Mr. T. C. Farrer, has much charm for 
freshness, and a pleasing arrangement of form and colour. 
“ Apples,” No. 146, and “ Fruit,” No, 158, by Mr. Charles H. 
Moore, are both good examples of the class of work to which 
they belong. Mr, H. Farrer has painted with great delicacy 
and finish, in water-colours, a “ Dead Bird”—a scarlet tana- 
ger, we believe—No, 128. Numerous other examples might 
be given where success in objects of still-life has 
been attained by exhibitors whose attempts in other, and 
higher, branches of art have hitherto been failures, but our 
limits prevent us from entering into details. 

We understand that the ladies who contribute so largely to 
the Academy exhibitions contemplate the establishment of an 
association of female artists, with separate schools, and an 
annual exhibition of their own. Should this project result 
in giving an impetus to study, it will be well for the female 
artists, many of whom, we fear, imagine that art is a thing of 
intuition. Yet there are on view here subjects not altogether 
thoughtlessly worked out by fair hands. A landscape by 
Mrs, G: » “In the Valley,” No. 240, is excellent in 
colour, and the manipulation is of a free and sweeping dex- 
terity. From the same pencil we have a series of nine small 
pen sketches in one frame—‘ Evening Thoughts of Bethel, 
Maine,” No. 72—little reminiscences of landscape executed 
with great delicacy and feeling. “ A Little Girl Sewing,” No. 
200, by Madame Adéle Bassié, is notable for sweetness and 
expression, although lacking in force; and near this there 
hangs a study of “Orioles,” No. 201, painted with great 
truth by Miss A. C. Fitz. Several flower-pieces, con- 
tributed by Misses H. A. and Virginia Granbery 
are meritorious in execution and design. Among these we 
will instance “Tea Roses,” by the former, No. 174, and 
“ Phlox,” by the latter, No, 209. “Punch Bowl Reformed,’’ 
No. 173, by Miss M. L. Wagner, is a good study of water- 
lilies reposing in an element more congenial to them than the 
exciting fluid with which the vase was more familiar in its 
wilder days. Of several pictures contributed by Miss Emma 
C. Church, our explorations hitherto have brought us in view 
of one, only, “ Buffle Ducks,” No. 186—a study of dead 
game which appears, so far as one can judge of a picture very 
disadvantageously placed, to be painted with fidelity and care. 
But a glance at the catalogue warns us to desist, for the pre- 
sent, from detailing any further the productions which have 
been so abundantly contributed to the exhibition by artists of 
the gentler sex. ? 

Mr. J. F. Cropsey succeeds better in antumnal scenery than 
in the representation of Summer in her freshest green robes. 
There is but little of nature’s verdure in his larger landscape, 


“Sandy Hook from Staten Island,” No. 237, the trees and | chario 


herbage in which are rendered in a manner akin to that of 
the wonderful artists of Japan. “Greenand Lake,” 187—a 
small composition of Indian summer character—is better, 
though not remarkable for suggestion of space. Mr. R. Gig- 
noux is rather conspicuous for his absence, than otherwise, 
in the present exhibition. He has been painting many pic- 
tures on commission, for some time past, and they have 
gone to the galleries of their respective owners, leaving no 
thingof the artist’s for us tc note, in connection with the Acade 
my walls, but a small, cool, and fresh picture entitled “ Spring 
a Study,” No..149. Mr. 5. R. Gifford, among the standard paint 


ers of landscape, and Mr. J. F. Kensett, are both more than | ™#8%# and 


fairly represented here. “Sunrise on the Sea-shore,” No. 
831, by the former, is a combination of the grandest and sim- 
plest elements, wrought out with a sentiment as grand and 
simple as the rendering of such a subject should most fitly 
convey. “Cape Ann,” No. 487, by the same artist, is a view 
from a rocky shore, Neapolitan, almost, in its brilliant azure 
and its purple sea-weed bloom. In his “ Reminiscence of the 
Bay of Salerno,” No. 499, Mr. J. F. Kensett has used his ma- 
terials of European travel well. There is much soft summer 
glow in this picture, the sentiment of which is one of dolce far 


niente under the shade of friendly trees Another large land- | %¢ 


scape by Mr. Kensett is one entitled “‘ White Mountain 
Scenery,” No. 446. Here the atmosphere is of another charac- 
ter than that of the glowing subject last mentioned. We see 
a wide stretch of valley, with many clumps of noble trees, and 
beyond these the mountain range. Over all this there is 
shed a thin veil of summer haze which ia somewhat peculiar to 
American landscapes, and is represented with great skill here. 
Mr. 8. Colman’s large picture “ Moon-rise after a warm 
day in November,” No, 430, although painted somewhat 
thinly, has much of the feeling of that dreary, russet, time of 
the declining year. “‘ Point Judith, R. 1.” No. 419, by Mr. J. 
Heade, is better for effects than for either colour or composi- 
tion—the former being hardly truthful to marine facts, and the 
latter having its defects in a faulty arrangement of wave-lines 
as well as of certain shadows in the foreground. 

By this time we are conscious of our inability to review 
even one-sixth of the works exhibited in the Academy galle- 
ries. Next week we shall devote another article to the sub- 
ject, in which we shall endeavour to compress as much of it 
as possible into the limited space at our command, 


THE LONDON ART JOURNAL FOR APRIL. 


by T. Webster, R.A., is the leading plate in the present num. 


Wet, the ding ten ie pret se 


a very charming subject, wrought out with great 
by the engraver. On page 107 we have & 


wood-engra after one of Doré’s designs for 
illustration of “ Paradise Lost”—a wild tangle of 
wings, and shields, and swords, such as Doré groups with 


Samuel Rogers, by Mr. 8. OC. Hall, is a paper of the same 
gossiping, pleasant kind as the former ones of the same series, 
and is headed with an excellent portrait of the venerable 
poet and banker, This number is supplemented by the 
“ Art Journal Catalogue of the Paris Universal Exhibition,” 
which, very fully illustrated, will form a trusty record of that 
grand répertoire of the wonders of nature, art, and science. 
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AMBER. 


“ What is amber?” This is a question which must have 

the lips of many a fair one while reading of late the 
columns dedicated to that fickle idess of Fashion, in the pub- 
lications which profess to chronicle her ever vagaries. 
Bracelets, necklets, and drops of amber are now in 


request, and amber in ev shape is the reigning favourite 
amongst the substances used in the adornment of the person and 


the ornamentation of the dress. The and taning 
displayed in our shop-windows are indeed but poor imitations in 
coloured glass of the genuine material ; but bracelets, necklets, 
and ear drops are usually of “ the right stuff,” of which the his- 
tory well merits our attentive ideration, as we 
no doubt are with its outward appearance. 
Many and long have been the discussions amongst philoso- 
phers of all as to the nature and origin of amber, for in days 
of old it was held in high repute, not only as an ornament, but 
as a medicine potent to ward off all diseases, and especially used 
as a charm against the plague, being worn as a talisman, for 
which a superetitious reverence was felt. The highly electro- 
negative ee with which it is invested could not fail to 
establish their influence over the benighted minds of pagan na- 
tions, and the discovery, mentioned by Thales, of Miletus, more 
than six yng ty + before Christ, of the capability of amber 
to attract to itself, during friction, inanimate objects of small 
size and light weight, soon gained for it a su; reputa- 
tion. Thus was it transformed by persons of imaginative facul- 
magic palace, in which some fairy sprite delighted to 
dwell, having built her castle, bright and beaatifal, with its 
clear and shining masses. Others endowed the substance itself 
with a soul, and that in such a visibly active agent 
vitality must reside, while the rest associated it with the spells 
and dark mysteries of satanic witchcraft. 
In classical literature amber is frequently alluded to as ha’ 
been distilled from the earth by the parting rays of Phcebus, an 
afterwards consigned to the briny deep; and Ovid, in his im- 
mortal verse, gives it a place in mythological lore, asserting that 
the tears shed by Phaeton’s sisters during their transformation 
into trees, having refused to mix with the waters of Eridanus, to 
which river the thunders of Im Jove 
t driver of the sun, consolidated and thus produced the 
substance named “Electron” by the Greeks, and “ Stccinum” 
y the Latins. We may here, however, remark that the word 
“Electron” bore a double meaning, being sometimes applied 
to amber and occasionally to a compound of gold and silver, 
mixed in certain quantities ; and we can well imagine how the 
colour and brightness of these materials may have caused the 
































the name of “ Karabé,” or “ Attract-chaff,” a very quaint and 
expressive appellation. 

t now, setting aside the speculative theories of ancient phi- 
losopby, let us examine this curious substance by the light of 
modern science, and we shall find th to the agreed 
opinion of most geologists, amber is in fact the fossilised resin of 
extinct coniferous or pine trees, sometimes thrown up in rounded 
phy py ty = 

ts cla: ent! 
con us to coal mines, and found with fossil Ty om 
rites (sulphide of iron), and alum shale. V: in colour 
from pale yellow to reddish brown, sometimes clear, some 
opaque, hard, yet slightly brittle, alwaye conchoidal in its frac- 
ture (that is, exhibiting concave and convex surfaces in the same 
maes when broken), amber melts at 550 Fabr., and burns 
pment ter leaving a residue'of 12 or 13 per cent. of 
charcoal, k and shining. From this, when subjected to in- 
tense heat, a smal] amount of volatile matter, similar to camphor, 
is generated. By distillation of amber inflammable gases are 
given off, and the spirit, acid and oil may also be procured, for- 
mer) esteemed 


irregular 
times dug up in alluvial 


'y 80 in medicine, though now exploded by 

the ee oa . 
ties ha been discovered to be p ¥ imaginary. a 
however, still forms the basis of a very b t bard varnish 


used by , and also, when mixed with chloroform, 
employed in photography. The specific gravity of amber is 
pare ag fy ar its eng iy 8) , are 
—Carbon ydrogen " gen 10°5. but 

‘three im been found . it— 


ery earth! ents have 
viz., Lime, Alumina, a | 


«substance in 
attracting objects during friction, so long the marvel of unin- 


structed ages, it is considered that Dr. Gilbert, Physician to 


all | the chief supply to all 


‘the | OTnamental material 


indiscriminate use of the same term for both, In Arabic it bears | these shores is 


times | tances under w' 





and opaque or fatty amber occur in the same mass, some such 
inerrupa as —— may have come across the 


uring 
mixed with the juice, have caused the thick and milky appear- 
ance which seems reasonably to be attributed to the presence of 
foreign bodies, a certain degree of structure having occasionally 
been noticed in the fatty amber, which is absent from the clearer 
and more brilliant one 
the vegetable specimens thus preserved are mosses 
and por of ferns, Of the latter, some are allied to the deli- 
cate maidenbair, but es are of rare occurrence, and extremely 
valuable, We should add that, although many of these remains, 
both entomological and vegetable, are seen in true emben thay 
are yet still more abundant in “ gum animi,’’ a resinous forma- 
tion of more modern date, 
ery general throughout 


The distribution of amber seems v. the 
= It is found in large quantities on the Prussian coast, and 

also procurable in France, Spain, Italy, China, Burmab, and, 
in fact, in most of the countries of the Old World, even occur- 
ring, nee oe in the diluvial deposits of the gravel near 
London, in other of England ; and it is said that on 
the discovery of America it was noticed in abundance am 
the Mexicans and Peruvians. In the United States it is 
_ in the greensand, and is (embedded in the soil, and in 


te. 

The shores of the Baltic have afforded from time immemorial 
European nations ; for although Hero- 
dotus expresses a belief that amber comes from countries “at 
the extremity of the earth,” yet Pytheas, himself a navigator, 
and living about 350 B.C., ewer yay fe) Pliny, asserts that it is 
obtained from an jisland distant a day’s from the coast, in- 
habited by the Gothbini, a nation of a whom it was 
sold to the Teutons, a sien people. seems to indi- 
cate the northern coast as its | ty, although there to 
be no truth in the identity of the island. It was probably first 
circulated by the Pheenicians, whose trading voyages brought it 
into early use ; and Pliny tells us it was originally conveyed 
from the shores of North Germany to Pannonia, thence to Vene- 
tia, at the head of the Adriatic, from whence it passed on to 

Italy. 
In the times of the Roman Empire these rich shores were in 
the possession of the A.dui, a people who well kaew how to 
gather those “treasures of the deep,” in which they carried on 
an extensive traffic with the tribes around them. ither tray- 
elled over hundreds of weary miles, in the reign of Nero, a 
Roman knight, dispatched by Julianus, superintendent of gla- 
diatorial exhibitions to the Emperor, and charged to make large 
purchases of amber, in order that with it the whole apparatus of 
the combatants for one day might be studded, even to the nets 
employed in the amphitheatre for protection a it the wild 
of which each knot was decorated with it. The emis- 
sary is reported to have brought back with him to Rome for 
these purposes at one time no less than 13,000lb. weight of the 
, included in which was a single mass weigh- 


18lb. 
"ihe Baltic, then, still continues yielding its rich treasures 
(now chiefly used for ornamental purposes) to this quarter of 
the globe, and after every storm amber is secured in considera- 
ble quantities by fishermen who net it and dive for it, giving it 


derived by Prus- 
sia from this source is altogether abont 17,000 dollars. Mines 
of this valuable product also exist there, and are thus described 
ps, of Oxford, the eminent geologist: “ Near 
regular mines for w' amber. Under a 
stratum of sand and clay a stratum of bituminous wood occurs, 
from forty to fifty feet thick, of a blackish brown colour, and 
impregnated with pyrites, Parts of these trees are .*-~ 

oder the 


stratam 
sand, in which were ro 


The mine 
worked to the depth of a huudred feet, 


and, under the ciroum- 
ee ee eae lain that it 
originated in vegetable juices.” e Ci man are 
carried on at Konigsberg and Dantzig. The largest lump known 
weighs 18lb., and a place in the royal cabinet in Berlin. 

A highly brilliant description of amber is brought from 
Greenland, and the same is produced at St. Paulet, in France, 
and Asturias, in | Spain. amber of Catania is especially 
beautiful, showing a play of colours not known in that of any 
other locality; the material is also worked there, as well as at 

, Leghorn, and Constantinople. In the latter city, on 
the romantic shores of the , the amber worker plies 
his trade with consummate skill, and the stately Turk smokes 
his chibouk through an artistically cut mouth-piece of amber, 
while beads of the same bright material form rich chains which 
the beauties of his harem delight to wind round their slender 
throats, and twine about their delicate wrists. The 6ld reputa- 
tion still clings to electron here, for pipes lighted not by 

t by a servant, are provided with amber moutb- 
pieces as safe against the seeds of dire disease which 
might perchance be conveyed to the great man through the 
uandling of the chibowk y bay devoted servitor, A quan- 
tity of amber is used faithful in the worship of Mahomet 
at Mecca. rientals it is mach inlaid with gold and 
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P stones. in amber would appear to have been 
practised in the days of ancient Rome, a statue of the Emperor 
Augustus having been known to have been cut in this waterial. 
Specimens of such works are now to be seen in the South Ken- 
sington Collection, and were shown in the International Exhi- 
bition of 1862. . 

In our ownfoountry, and especially in Scotland, the “lammer 
beads” are to this we ee favourite — for Seedtne 
are supposed by the ous t to to ) g 
founlly from the “ ille that flesh is tate to, and oven to'ereat 
from her bsloved one the approach of that 
Reaper, whose name is Death. 


THALASBA, 
i ccaenanmen _amnemmemmmnel 


WOMAN’S DRESS. 


At this time, when there is much pretence (with am a) 
artistic taste, when the arts of are fostered in 
to their students all the aid that the most beauti- 


praises, » g addresses can bestow ; when from 
the labours of Wedgwood, aided by the genius of an 
impulse has been given to stim the 


dawn upon upholsterers’ minds, and the com- 
munity at ieee ain feel that something taille expentiinse — 
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DOs 
make a room beautiful, it is time that should} tea, The Indians resisted, and attacked with bows and arrows Sa indeed, monsieur,” the. King 
ceaze to laugh at women for attaching too Oot poate Sone the party of Arana who, at the sound of conflict disem- fasiiy. “Then tacking to the Prince, he 2 forte, 
dress. It would be si if men of taste should care to| barked the crew of his ships. The fight lasted five hours, and parses [Exit be ma | Then burst forth the ine 
pretty pictures, and not care to see women make | was protracted by the forest, behind the trees of which the In-| sort of agony, “ Monsieur! monsieur! run round, I pray you 
pretty pictures of themselves, and, in truth, they will gen-| dians sheltered themselves, At last they fled in terror, leaving | this instant, and pick up the money, pour J’amour de Dieu !” 
way shesiee not the p woman in the room, but the one| ypwards of twenty of their tribe dead on the ground. By the cn ud 
who beco! Hy, only they seldom know why | declaration of two women and thirteen boys who were taken pri-| GAMBLING WITH ALL THE Mopzan I) VEMENTS.—The 
they admire, but have an idea that good taste in dress is a natu-| soners, and sent to the village of Cashiboya, it appears that| state constables of usetts broke up a very ingeniously 
ral arity, like blue eyes or black hair, and that it is a sign | among the slain were found the assassins of the ill-doomed mari-| concealed bler’s den at Boston; on Wednesday. The 
of Stroller. How, Atvelens or wary vein wemes esblom tree a See eae ae tas Baglin Cour Olalon ad 
y 'y love not as 6 means The enterprise of Orellana, Orzoa, Tej Ac Frits an y, a0 
they buy and wear that is new and ape Mequon Condamine, and man ete chathanatn of Oc civalonen’ had an office on t street, with all the paraphertnia of 
thought of making their costume suitable to the n or tem- | is at length completed, through exertions of the young and | ledgers and and the name of the yn 
perament, they are about to meet, or to the rooms | enthusiastic Prefect Loreto, assisted by the meritorious officers| upon the door, The premises were souatind, and a 
“a _ es cohoe oe RTS, ey our steamers. They have thus realised the unity | found with a small of coloured gam, nae of On 
° 0, 0! and 0; up for com ii a new and| closet was a man a machine. enever & 
coration, and a French woman dressed better than an Eng-| ra +e means Sennen mee eee See green one entered {p, try his Teck he was seated at the table 














correspondent adds—“ The arrival of the Peruvian steam- 
'Y | ers at the port of ‘General Prado’ on the Mayro will probably 

stimulate the patriotism of the present Supreme Chief of Peru to 
— a railway from Huacho to the head stream of the naviga- 
of the Amazonas during his day of brief authority, and be- 
fore the exhaustion of the guano of the coast—which otherwise 
may soon disappear, and leave behind no lasting work of im- 


de Fontanges captivated Louis Qua- 
torze with a blue ribbon until the present day, cannot have been 





solely occupied in dressing for the sake of dress. But the Pu- ement, in rosds or brid 
ritanloal ides that the love of dress is sinful still governs us in| natural resouroes of the Feruvian, Republice’ Hunts, Mor- 
theory, and the ca of young people for fine clothes 18| chants’ Magazine. ; 
Tay ido trina tony.“ ona i 

y vicious m an : oun es : . 
were told that to dress well was a duty, they alath est tan for] CONTINENTAL ForEBoDINce.—Without believing all the 


it eo much as a pleasure, and the same amount of time that is 
wasted in foolish shopping and incongruous purchases might, if 
consideration of suitable colours and 
fabrics, serve to educate their taste until it became, like a 


rumours which now load the air of every continental capital, it 
any. we om. be —— gn . Sentiepsinn and Semen 
are al moment na omatic war for 

of Luxembourg. The King of Fancy 


olland, to whom the duchy | rule, except 


with his back to the closet door, so the man in the closet 
could see what cards he held, and by wires from the machine 
—s beneath the carpet inform the “operator” at the 
table. 


Po.rricaL DisQuiETUDE &r Rep Rrver—The political con- 
dition is simply this: 10,000 people are ruled by the Com- 
mittee ofa Far-trading Com . They are allowed no 
voice wha'cver in the Government. They find in the 
Government themselves, their competitors and opponents in 
nearly all branches of industry, they know well that the 
present Government do not wish the opening up of the 
country if not paid an enormous price for it, an 
rather keep it as a preserve for fur-bearing animals. Few in- 
telligent persons in the whole country are in favour of their 

those who derive mo benefit from it, and it 


. belongs, is willing, it is said, to sell his rights, and the Dutch, | bas come to this, that the people must and will have a 
pte at bape on ng — that hog bm pdbey-. mio vatead entany ts with ant, - that it | How soon this change is to be effected will of course depend 
uld be 80 





























fashions d not be followed so bl as now they are, for 
people would not be so helplessly destitute of ideas of their 
own, and would perceive that it may be less inelegant to be un- 
fashionably than to be unbecomingly dressed. It is in vain to 
tell a woman that her looks are of no consequence. Her in 
stinct is infallible, and her experience will prove its truth. Her 
beauty is a power, a defence, a weapon ; although, if she be a 
woman of any capacity, it is but a small part of the gate 
of forces she can use to lessen the inequality of her position in 
her social life. Ugly women are very fond of talking as if 
pretty ones had no brains, and pretty ones are too apt to give 
them some shade of reason ; so far, to prove their fit- 
ness for an equality which is so vociferously claimed, and which 
ought to rest upon their capacity for deve apns in the highest 
totally dissimilar to those of the opposite sex, 
to the government of society. 
If women cannot excel in , the only thing that is left to 
their unaided judgment, the masculine mind can scarcely be 
blamed if it hesitates to entrust them with more serious n- 
sibilities. Voting might be easier than choosing a bonnet, but 
the wences of a mistake in jud it might be more seri- 
ous to the community, though not to the individual. The same 
folly which chose a pretty bonnet, defying its suitability, would 
vote for the handsomest—however otherwise unfi idate, 
The same fond belief in the im: ible which could lead to the 
idea that a magnificent cloak i. cover or atone for all defi- 
ciencies in bonnet or boots would assuredly give a vote to some 
prophet of an imminent Utopia wherein neither babies should 
cry, nor Irish cooks burn dinners, nor hy = Aa torture the 
grumbling household.— New York Round Ti 


Tue Docay or Luxemsurc.—Originally a county, Luxem- 
burg was made a dachy in 1354, and remained under the domin- 
ion of its dukes during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Louis XIV. seized the southern ay of the duchy and incor- 
porated it with France, the remainder being left under the rule 
of Austria until the French revolution, when the whole of Luxem- 
burg became a French 7 

The Congress of Vienna again restored its separate existence, 
and the King of the Netherlands became its Grand Duke, 

In 1830 it joined the Be in their revolution, and the 
London Conference divided it between Belgium and Holland, 

portion falling to the latter State the territory now 
known as the Grand Dachy of Luxemburg. The right of main- 
taining a n in Luxemburg was conceded to Prussia by the 
treaties of the 8ist of May, 1815, the Sth of November, 1816, and 
the 12th of March, 1817, 


The population of the Grand Duchy in 1866 was 206,574. 

The present King of Holland claims the personal right of dis- 
the Duchy, if he so choose, without reference to the 

body. In this connection it is not premature to men- 

clauses 1 and 37 of the constitution under which Luxemburg 

held by its sovereign ;— 

Clause 1. The Grand feng | of Luxemburg is an independent, 

e, and le State, 
Clause 37. N 


urg 
Ro 


pm A green in the way is Pr which 
ns the fortress, which regards it as an outwork of Ger- 
many, which dare not surrender one inch of strictly German 
soil, and which hopes, and from the necessity of its geographical 
tion will always continue to hope, that Holland po | one da: 
© attracted within the Germanic cach, To seat a united Ger- 
many upon the Atlantic is a dream no German will willingly re- 
sign, and the Prussian King, though of course officially most 
desirous of peace, may object very strenuously to surrender 
Luxembourg. Napoleon cannot bear to be always baffled ; the 
American complication is over ; the French are in the danger- 
ous mood which the idea that their influence is waning always 
inspires ; England is paralyzed by internal dissensions, and in- 
in any event to interfere with France ; Germany is 
exalted till it will bear no menace; the East is stirring and 
heaving with excitement ; all things point to that greatest of 
earthly calamities—a general European war. We have still 
three months, for Napoleon must give the signal, and the Exhi- 
bition does not close till August; but if he lives, and “the un- 
foreseen does not arrive,” Germany will yet be welded into a 
harder unity by blows from the outside. Already the mere 
rumour of menace is doing Count von Bismarck’s work, the 
Federal draft is passing as rapidly as if the North German P; 
liament were filled with soldiers, and, when it is proclaimed, the 
King of Prussia is Emperor of Germany, with a military dicta- 
torship for three years,— ’ 





Count Bismarck ON UNIVERSAL SuFFRAGE.—Count Bis- 
marck made the following observations in the German Parlia- 
ment on the 28th ultimo :—** Universal suffrage isa legacy which 
has been transmitted to us by the national aspiration for Ger- 
man unity, The Governments would prefer a different 
but they have not proposed any substitute. I know nothing 
more absurd or more pitiful than the Prussian law which sanc- 
tions election by classes and by direct suffrage, caprice and 
harshness accompanying the tax-rated s It would not 
be prudent to combine the right to the with social or 
Class distinctions. Indirect 
Public opinion ; direct and univ 

into Parliament.” These observations were received with 
loud cheers. In the same sitting, vote by ballot, and the eligi- 
bility of all public functi including ecclesiastics and 
judges, were adopted. 

DEFENCES IN ENGLAND IN 1415.—While the army wa’ 
fighting the battles of the country abroad it was necessary to 
form a militia for the protection of the coast. The clergy of 
the diocese of Canterbury undertook to protect, at his re- 
quisition, the south coast, and the example of the Primate 
was followed by his suffragans, who were required by the 
king to array the clergy for the defence of tlie kingdom. 
While Chicheley was at the head of the government, equal 
zeal was shown by the laity. The Palteanentery grants 
were liberal. time the king’s was everywhere, 
ales, and from the 

For the defence of 
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on of the Luxemburg territory can be 
for and no portion of foreign territory added 
except by virtue of a law. 


UTE Across Sourn Amarica.—The followi 
an article from a Lima newspaper Zi Nacional, 
January 21, is descriptive of a new route opened up between 
the*Atlantic :— 
the navigation of the rivers which rise 
in Peru and flow into the Atlantic is brought 
within 70 one of the Pacific Ocean, at the of Huachio, 
north-west of Callao. The President of the Re- 
ublic and the en Bey rejoice, for the trans-Andine 
to the Atlantic has been just definitely established. 





a 


navy, doubled in its number of ships, and by one hi 
and fifty lances and three hundred archers. In addition to 
these, which may be ed as the regular troops, the peers 
were empowered to out the militia of the several coun- 
ties ; and the archbisho; as we have seen, formed the 
clergy into volunteers, — in practising at the butt. 
Never were the bowmen of England more numerous or more 
skilled.—Lives of the Archbishops of ry. 


CaninE TENDERNESS.—A curious instance of maternal 





mito A: 


A Conscieytious TuTor.—A mdent of the Court 
Journal gives the following anecdote of the “ Citizen King.” 
tion ;| He came one pate (oe meen. These. the paee 
’| d’Orleans, whose 80 influenced the future of his house, 
and of his country, was with his tutor. The 
the ~~ =4 was satisfied 


“General Prado.” The Morona arrived a few 


later. . 
Notwithstanding the inconvenience wiieh, attended the navi- 


on, the vessels have reached the 
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of| fail them. The worthy publisher blushed redder than a boiled 
-| beet, and felt like sbriaking into his boots, while the Bishop 
sweat his face, 
Ex 


here, | fancy 


lances | tice is silly, and worse, m 


Duc 
King | curio 


partly upon the action of the Canadian Government, and if 
this is del the movement spoken of will go on, and in 
justice and fairness to 10,000 taxed and unrepresented British 
subjects, wecan only say, God speed.—Wor’ Wester. 


Tue Bissor or Iona.—That mysterious personage who 
calls himself the Bishop of lone has nel Cee Smee 
ception from Father and certain other 
since he has been “in our midst.” We do not clearly under- 
stand what his purposes are in coming to this country, though 
his advent msy seem providential in view of our into 
possession of a branch of the Greek Church in the purchase 
ot Russian America. The Bishop, however, was disposed to 
enlighten us in relation to the matter by publishin, 
phiet in respect of his mission. He called 
most publishers, a few days after his arrival in 
the Great Hastern, to make ae mer for bringing out his 
work ; and, in iatroducing himself as the Bishop of Iona, the 
publisher who, a good Episcopalian, has naturally a 
reverential and y feeling for all bishops, immediately 
bethought him that he had seen some mention of the distin- 
guished ecclesiastic in the Church Journal. Of course, it could 
not be other than a “first-rate notice,’ and so the publisher 
a that he had read something about the 
Bishop lately in his i. ) 

“ Indeed,” said the op, “I should be glad to sée it.” 

“T think I have the paper here,” said the publisher; and, 
taking the Journal from his desk, he pointed out the para- 
graph to the Bishop, which they read together as follows : 

“ Our English papers say that the self-styled Bishop of = 


pian y Lh in the Great Hastern. (He has 
system, | come.) ois an exploded humbag on the other side of the 


water, and no op or 
here will have anything to do with him.’ 

The scene that followed may be more easily im: 
described, as the reporters say when their descrip 


of the Church 


ned than 
ve powers 


of Iona wiped the picked himself u 
and suddenly aw ps and has not since been seen in 
that neighbourhood.—Zz. Paper. 





Harm-Dyetxe.—There are acted falsehoods as there are 


impression of ter youth by dyeing Lis 
hair, whi ot womadhed Cask. His bread ma: in some 
sense depend upon it; but were he to his 
naturally black or brown hair, only to dye it some 
s\poor'slly flow. Nothing can palliate tf 
names, & ly Ww. can C) 
colour pet apne now prevalent among ies. 
orally wrong. Worse still (in 
estimation of some, I fear), it is ruinous to the hair, as 
ladies will discover to their cost when the fashion 
Of this change I am glad already to see signs for the 
cropped w mark a transition state, while 
is growing again of its nataral hue—Leisure Hours, 
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Chess. 


ConpvucTEp Br Carrany G. H, MACKENzrn. 


PROBLEM, No. 954,—By W. Engelhardt. 





White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLvuTion TO PRoBLEM NO, 953 
Black. 
1KtksR ) 
2 K tks Q (a) 
(a) 2 K moves 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J.C. R, Dayton, Ohio.—Thanks for the position sent, although 
it is rather too easy to give as a problem. 
We do not know of more than half a dozen printed games in 
which Count Vitzthum’s variation in the Scotch Gambit is 
played. 


The three games that follow were played last summer between 


Mr. C. A. Maurian, of New Orleans, and Mr, Mackenzie. 
Gams IL. 
Scotcn Gamsir. 

White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. C, A. M. Mr, M. Mr, C. A. M. Mr, M. 
1PtoK4 PtoKk4é 1 BtoK Kt3 QtoK RS 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 il ot tats 
SPtoQé P tks P BtksQP BtoKkK Kt5 
4 Kt tks P QveEsio 18 BtksBPch K tkeB 
Has ay to Q B 4(e) toQKt3ch Kt toQ4 
so BS BtoQKt 15 Ptks Kt(f) KRto Keqch 
7 Bto KB4d) PtoQs 16 K toB set 
SBtQB4 KttwKB3 17 PtksKtdis,ch R to K3 
9QKtwQs PtoQRs 18 BoK Kt3 BtoQs 

And Black wins. 
(a) A move introduced by Mr. Pulling, a fine player of the 
London Chess Club. 
(0) This ly to the “sortie” of the Black Queen was suc- 
ceasfuly ad by Herr Horwitz in his match Mr. Staun- 
—— to the German Hand-book, it is not to be re- 


3 appears to be stronger. 


ied. 
(e) The Handbuch gives Q tks K P ch as the best move. 
i hick 
If Q tks Kt ch the Black Q interposes, 


i 
; 
:° 
















White. Black, Blask, 
wR Mr. M. Mr. 0. A. M Mr. M. Mr. 0. A. M 
1PtoKé PtoK3 20 K to Raq te 
2PtoQ4 Pods + ¥ bred toKBé 
3 BtoQs PteQB4é 22 toQs Bto K Kt 6() 
4PtoQB3 Kt to QBs 23 RB tks Q tks B (¢) 
5 KttoK BS BtoQ = oie 8 toQ4 
6 Castles P tks QP 2 KttoK RS PtoK Kt4 
7K KttksP KKttoKk? MRtoKseq KtoB 
8 Kt to Kt5 } Ktsq(a) -@ OL LM PtoK kts 
SORES Gms 28 wok MK K to Kt «q 
WKttoQ4 KttoKKt3 |29 KttoK R tks 
WP use K P tke P 30 P tks R Beaks 
WPtOKB4 BtoQs 81.QtoKtich K toB sq 
13QteoKB3 Castles 32 Q to KR6éch rita! 
it Bier kt RP tks B 33 Rto KS pet %4 ch 
15 + Kt tks Kt 34 KtoR2 to Kt6ch 
16 g tas t 4F 5h! 35 K tke P ca 
Buoet pivaet |gginoa fuse 
r} be BinkPa $3 io hv and ‘ 

eh ‘e should have Kt to K Kt 3. 

ers B tks and then 

"e x Rane Stee, 
gas He obliged to lose Gro piece a 





Gams Il. 
Hamps OPENine. 

White, Black. White, Black. 
Mr. M. Mr. C, A. M. Mr, M. Mr. C. A. M. 
1PtoK4 17 KttoK B4 QB ie Gea 
2KttoQBsS KttoK BS 18 Kt tks B P tks Kt 
SPtoKB4 PtoQé WRtKB4 KttoBS 
Eta‘ Bio Gxts 20 R KP KRBtoKsq 
5SPtksKP KttoKkt5 21BtoKB4 PtoQB3 
obae P tks K P os SS o* PtoQB4é 
TBtok? KttoQBs 23 Riok Kt to Kt 7 
8 B tke Kt QtoK Rich eee le KttoB5 
9 Pto Kt3 tke B 2 RtoQsq Ktto Kt7 
10BtoK B4é tks Q ch 26 RtoQ Ktsq(s)Kt to R5 
8 Eieg toK B4 27 BR tks Kt P tks R 
12 Pto B tks Kt ch 28 PtoQB4 Bog kt 
13 P tks KttoR4(a) | 209 RtoQKt5 Rtks 
14KttoK2 PtoQKt4 =f ty PtoK Kt4 
15 Castles Castles K R 81 —_ P tks B 
16 BtoQBsq Bto kts 82 P tks P to K Kt 4(c) 

And Black wins. 


(a) A good move, as it prevents the Q B P advancing to the 
support of the Q P. 
6) White should have contented himself with a draw. 

‘¢) The terminating moves are well;played by Mr. Maurian. 
Handicap Tournament Game between Mr. Boden and Mr. Bay- 
liss (the former giving pawn and two moves), played at the 
Westminster Chess Club. 

Removes Biacgn’s K. B. P. 











White. Black. White. Black. 

Mr. Bayliss. Mr.'Boden. Mr. Bayliss. Mr. Boden. 
1PtoK4; 19 KttoK5 SERES 
‘2PtoQ4 PtoK3 eeyoed to B3 
3 BtoQs pont 21 wane PtoQRs 
Saune PtoK Kt3 2 PtoBsS BtoQB 
5QtoK5 KttoK B3 23 BtoBé KRtoQ 
6 P tks P BtoQ3 % KttoBs RtoK 
TQtoKt5 Kt tke P 2 KttoK5 tat 
8 Qtks Q K tks Q % RoOQ3s Bto BS 
9PtoQRS QEttoBs 27 Pto Kts B tks Kt 
1K KttoBS BwoQ2 28 P tks B PPh) 

lL PtoBé KttoB5 209 PtoB4é tks R 
12 B tks Kt B tks B 30 B tks R R to 
13 Castles KttoK2 31 Rto Rto Q5 
14 KttoB3 PtoB3 33K toB2 Pto Kkt3 
15 K Rto K KtoB3 83 PtksP K tks P 
16 Kt to K2 BtoRS 34 KtoQ3 RtoQé 
17 KttoKt3 KttoBé 35 BtoKk2 Rtks & 
18 Kttks Kt KtPtksKt 36 B tke R 

And White wins. 

Free TRADE tn Lasoun.—The present age is called empha- 
tically the age of “ free trade; ” but if we examine the matter at 
all, we shall find that the breadth of view which can alone lead 
to its adoption exists only amongst the more educated classes 
and advanced thinkers. ste Sat we eS ee ae 
imbued with the imaginary benefits of a protective system 
the less educated classes be found to be. e need only look at 


the results achieved in Canada, Australia, and in the United 
States by the political dominance of classes, not the highest either 
in standing, education, or intelligence ; they all live under 
@ protective system, and the continual and unceasing attempts 
made to extend this system prove beyond a doubt the difficulty 
of, finding broad views and large sympathies in classes whose 
ideas have been narrowed by defective education, restricted 
means of intercourse, or other circumstances. t are the 
results United States, the most important of the three 
That trade is ruined for the benefit ofafew. If 
trade unions intent upon protection to labour had their way, a 
similar result would follow, and, in fact, it has already begun in 

Foreigners import coal and iron from England, and 
are able to undersell us in machines ; the watchmakers pro- 
hibit the employment of women in the —s and the 
English watchmaking trade, formerly so important, is in a great 
measure transferred to Geneva; the carpenters have raised 
wages to such an extent that ready-made doors and windows are 
imported from Sweden at the prime cost of the wood here ; and 
many otber instances might be given. Trade unions at last see 
that it is useless to attempt to raise wages in England alone, 
unless they can induce workmen in other countries to support 
the combination, and they are consequently commencing the 
less task of helping to support the workmen on 
e. If the impossible were achieved, and the whole of the 
artisans of Europe united in one vast trade union, the workmen 
of Asia, America, Australia, and Africa would still have to 
join the combination before it could be successful ; and it finally 
success were attained, so much power would fall into the hands 
of the workmen that prices would be raised to a point that 
would limit consumption.— Produce Market Review. 


Tue Rep River 1o BE Aa Province.—La Minerva, of 
Montreal, says :—‘ There is being signed in the House of Lords 
and House of Commons in London a memorandum on the sub- 





ject of coanpeins Red River into a province, it now having a 





population of = ve thousand souls, of whom seven to eight 
th d are Catholics.’ 


The considerations of the memorandum are : 
That the settlement of Red River is the seat of a Catholic and 
pa Protestant bisbopric, and that the population is given to agri- 
ture, 
That explorations have proved that in the valley of the Sas 
katchewan and elsewhere there are lands of great fertility. 
That a great and rich colony may be formed there. 
That the river Saskatchewan, which takes its rise in the 
Rocky Mountains, empties into Lake Winnepeg, and is naviga- 
ble for a dist of aight hundred milea, 
That this settlement offers great facilities of transit between 
the English possessions on the Atlantic and those on the Pacific. 
That the adjaceat f repecciated 15 Ce to the United States, is 


wey erected and re; 
hat up to the t time the dependence of the Red River 
settlement upon the Hudson Bay Company has been a cause of 
weakness, and pores the develo, t of the settlement. 
Therefore it is prayed from her Mojesty that Red River be 
into a m7 colony, under thé immediate depend- 
ence of the Imperial Government. There is no doubt that this 
step leads to the entry of Red River into the Confederation. 


Nor Eastiy Satisrrep.—Mr, Young supplies the following 
story of a Scotch student in theology :—“ A ’ 
he says, “ went up for cusadanitin proviens to soostelany tle 
first communion. The pastor, = 8 that 





that 
he must waitand learn more, On his way home he meta friend, 
and on yh Te depend 
ie sham * Weel, what will ye say, noo, if the 





an lied, ‘Ten! Try ye him wi’ ten! I tried him wi’ 

os calla wenn oalbaee? Soe meee wes related to the 
Dean jby a minister of the Established Church who had the 
names . 


place and persons.” 
Tue Cxssion or Russtan America.—The Russian organ, 
Le Nord, says:—“The transatlantic te! which an- 
bounces the of the United States in order to 


and 
tablished between the Asiatic and American seaboard of the 
Pacific will powerfully aid the prosperity of Eastern Siberia 
and the basin of the Amoor.” 


Tae THames EMBANKMENT PROGRESSING.—The Thames 
embankment on the north side is at length so far advanced that 
we can see what sort of improvement it will make. The river 
wall has been made almost aii the way from Westminster to 
Blackfriars-bridge, but the roadway on the embankment and the 
railway underneath it haye both to be made. Even by itself the 
substitution of a good wall for the higgledy-piggledy wharves 
of old days is a great improvement ; but not enough be done 
until some decent terraces face the river, interposing between 
it and the unsightly backs of houses which the on 
the river steamer now witoesses as he passes up and down. Op- 

te Somerset House and the Temple the view is very fine, 

there the embankment is by som better ; 

but between Westminster and Waterloo bridges the builder will 

have a good deal of work before the improvement can be con- 
sidered complete.—Court Journal. 


PETROLEUM IN ITALy.—Rather more thana year ago it was 
announced that discoveries of petroleum had been made in some 
of the provinces of Northern Italy by Mr. Fairman, an Eng- 
lishman. To those discoveries, which may prove to have been 
most important and advantageous to Italy, attention has been 
—— , and com ae associations lave been LL for 
the purpose working portions of the territory uestion. 
Mr. Feeene has just been honoured by a private audlence of 
the King, who has conferred on him the cross of Saints Maurice 
and Lazarus, in acknowledgment of the service rendered to 
Italy by his researches. 





THe Manogany TREE in Inp1a.—Dr. T. Anderson has re- 
ported to Government that great success has attended the intro- 
duction of the mahogany tree into the Calcutta Botanical Gar- 
dens. Several of the trees, originally introduced in 1795 trom 
Jamaica as young trees, were in the cyclone of 1864, 
when they were seventy-one years of age. They had attained a 
very large size, a from 12 ft. in girth at 4 ft. above the 
ground. The wood is in great demand at high prices in Cal- 
cutta. Dr. Anderson believes that the maho; = might as 
eee be cqecad over oft guste cf Banga! as h has been 

itaia. 





Free to Everybody. 
A Large 6 pp Circular, giving intormation of the test im- 
ee 
w the ma: me beau e 
respected, and the Somnked leven. 
Oo young lady or gen should fail to send their Address, 
and receive a copy post- , by return mail. 
- Address P. O. Drawer, 21, 
Troy, N. Y. 
Know Thy Destiny. 
Mapaus E. F. Tuorwron, the great lish Astrol 
Clairvoyant and’ Psychometrician, who 4 astonished “the 


scientific classes of the Old World, has now located herself at 
Hudson, N. Y. Madame Thornton possesses 


of 
either sex. 
While in a state of trance, she delineates the very features of the 
oe power, Known as te Poyebemetrope, quaaatens 00 pasties 
wer, known as the 0 nee 
a life Fixe picture of the future husband or wife of the opptiens 
together with date of e, position in Las leading traits o 
character, This is no humbug, as thousand of testimonials can 
assert. She will send when desired a certified certificate, or written 
fig» small lock of bar, end erating blace of bi age, ipo 
a ol ’ age, 
tion and plexion, and losing fifty ae stam en- 
velope addressed to yourself, you will receive the picture and 
desired information by return mail. All communications sacred- 
ly confidential. Address in confidence, Mapauz E, F, Taorn- 
ton,P. O. Box 223, Hudson, N. Y. 
PREPARED OLL OF <=.71 AND MACE. 


For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Heir, And is tue 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced. 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
pendent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 
THE MARVE: OF PERU. 
A New and Beautiful Pertu The delicacy of this delightful 
extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
anything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles for sale by 
all Druggists and Perfumers. Price $i per bottle each. Sent by 
express to any address, by the Proprietors. 
T. W. Wricut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York. 


THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME 
Softens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives ita 
brilliant glossiness in appearance, sustains the oleaginous consti- 
tuents and colouring properties of the Human Harr. It is war- 
ranted to be preservative, innocent, and an unequalled article for 
its embellishment, preventing it from prematurely turning gray, 
falling out, or feeling rough and sore. 

THOMPSON’S POMAD E OPTIME is prepared from the ort- 
ginal recipe by the exclus Propietors, , 
F.C. WELLS & CO,, New York, 
And sold by all the nap Daregeiete in Sen athes Giaten, 06 
35 cents and 75 cents ay 

rena saonthonttd the face, called M 
with ons on the 
jebrated MoT 
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THE INSURANCE. INSURANCE. ‘ 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO 1866. Office of the 
Established 1861. aa ORIENT MUTUAL INSURANCE 
The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. ” COMPANY, 

The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACOMPANY|SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Naw Youx, 26th January, 1867. 
became fully several years ago, that the consumers of imsurance Buildings, 49 Wall Street. The follo’ Statement of the ‘Affairs of this Company, 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on ——— on the Sist day Dees Sob ts vaca oe aaT, 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized New Yore, Janvany 80th, 1967, with the provisions 0} Charter : 

Tux Geaat American Tas Company, to do away, as far as possi- : Premiums unearned 31st December, 1865............. $140,486 68 
r 4 as J SLOWS STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF} Premiums _ during the year ending Bist De- 

ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to this Compan: published in conformity with therequire-] cember, 1866.............seeneeseeees ssvcceeccees + 181,098 65 

supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. care of the Leake of the Act of its Incorporation :— ——— 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been risks December 318 185. $640,311 00 Total premiums,........4d....00006 $922,479 28 
made in the Tea ‘Trade, we will start with the American houses, | Se eh uring the year to Dec. Earncd premiums of the year............$784,712 85 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits ot the Chinese} Op Marine mi. cameremioaml —_—_—_ 
factors. On Inland... dO ......sscereeseeeee 4 2,595,349 21 | Losses pan Hiei 67 

1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- $3,235 Reinsurance 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired i 00 98 turn a, $174,002 02 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes Thes amauns of Earned Premiums during the Year, 9190999 30 omen 
through their houses in China. return Premiums, WAS.,,.s.cerceresecesess 2,120,522 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange pay lal are a a8 e1 io ae 31st December, re" 
used in the purchase of Teas. ane United States 226,713 75 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 5% per cent. in many Sapenee and | Reinsurance. msiass 3 Stocks of States, Cities, and Corporations, 
cases. $2,806,407 14 a ee "159,593 7% $485,845 81 

4th. On its arrival here, it Is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- ? Hee e ee ee meee eeeeereeeeeeressees s 5 
chaser sells it to the Speculator|in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000] The Assets of the Company on the Slst December, 1866, were as Bubseription Notes and other Bills Re 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. follows, \iz.:— vable, Unecollected Premiums an 

Estate and Bonds and sevcccccccsosce §440,650 00} Accrued Interest... 2.2.00 e000 eee eee +$083.242 30 

Sth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in ote yor tey Tasos tn panne Me Salvages and Unsettled Accounts... 26.875 92 $710,118 22 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. terest on Bonds and Rents . 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro-| of Real Estate, Salvages, Do wn ccccaceeottthne Kn} ¢ Total amount of Assets.................. $1,195,964 00 
cer in lots to spit his trade, ata profit of about 10 percent, § | Cash..... ssecseccceccseecseeetesesscesesosees ccccee The Board ot Trustees have by wkd er Cent, In 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at a Bills Receiva! eee ee eeee sess esses ceeesesseseeeses 948,564 m4 terest on the outstan Bert Cortis feb tothe Holders there 

Premium collected........... vores 84,245 25] of or their rep or after Mar 
Profit of 15 to 25 per cent. Scrip of sundry Mutual Insurance Cos’.............. 8,108 00] ‘after allo for eobable lonees ta Se keen ot is out of 

Sth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL THE PROFIT time and they have also declared s dividend, 
HE CAN GET. Total. so-cocous eat tas been ‘ands to" po yd +4 free trom m governinent tax, of wraave snd one one-half per cent. on 

a you have added to these uicuT profits as many broker- The foregoing 8 of the € Com: ae Ry my pd pore Be = g Sit De 


storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
pina! cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selvee—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 


Se ete ood of us how they shall to get upa 
tha: Lot each person wishing to jolt in 
a - say show yay gy ? Coffee he wants, and select the kind 


4 ~ rice from our List, as published in the paper or in 
circulars. Wri kinds and TF: nly on a 
ist, and when the club is complete, send it to us by , and 


we will = party’s goods in separate 4. es, and mark 
the name with the cost, so there n be no confu- 
sion in the distribution—each exactly what he 


orders, and no more. The cost o trantpa 
of the club can divide equitably among, 
The funds to pay for the is ord 
y Post 


ition, the members 
mselyes. 
can igi & by drafts 
ce money-orders, or press, as 
pS gD club. Or, if the A. 2, ordered 
2% if desired, send the goods by Ex- 
press, to “ 


‘or manner of up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i2 
ecereatee Om rere 


Alter the first club, we send blanks. 
Direct your orders *plainly, Tus Great American Tza Com- 
pany, 31 and 83 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
wpe by Ay 
getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 


getting, ie ten pure and fresh, as they come direct from the Custom 
use stores to our warehouses. 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
y recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 
ery as the list of prices will sho 
All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST. 
yours HYSON aw se, oe » $I, ch, ene) - 25, per Ib. 


REEN Betti ba $1, $1 per Ib. 
MIXED B ee best $1 per Ib. 
90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per'Ib. ” = 


JAPAN, 
OOLONG (8 nat abe 0c., bes Rest $1 per 
» $1 
ree h er’ B 8 Of, #11, est #135 


IMPERIAL [G per! 
ENGLISH Baa lack}, 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.20 


GU POWDER [Green] a 25, best $1.50, 


OOFPFHES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Boarding-ho 


Hotels, Saloon use k and families who use 
large quanties of Coffee, can counees in that article 

our h Breakfast and Dinner Sin which we sell at the low 
price of 30c. per ib., and warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 


ges an core oe he to $1 per Ib. by purchasing thei® 
‘eas of 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
No, 31 and 88 VESEY STREET. 
No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 
No, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth St. 
No. 289 SPRING STREET. 
No, 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 
No. 183 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 
BEWARE of ail concerns that advertise as “ nrancuus” of 
the Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in 
as they are BOGUS OF ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “ branches’ 
and do me peer oe tO tse Our name—and have no 
connection with any other house, 
P. 8.—All towns, Lane 4X or wonnbated by ofl a » nee 


ber of men are ure engaged, b 
éuce a and Coffees a Coffees about ne thirds a ome 


CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 81 anp 838 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Orrics Box No, 5,643 New Yorx Crrr. 


special notice to the fact that our Vi Street 
* pstore in at Mow, oud 85 Venny Sirota DOUBLE STORE, 


*, 


ear ending 3lst December, 1866, have been as follo 
yeExpen aifares ~* Marine Losses, Return re 


ROT og Rr $1,165,701 


In view of the above result the Board of Trustees have this this day 
wiabane ‘yt 6 

fore issu e =pey 
‘aa te certificates issued therefor called in and cancelled. 


ed of the action of the Board, and are requested to 
cock cortifiontes at the office of the Company for cancellation. 
The Board of Trustecs also resolved that a 
HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of notes in advance of 
DRED THO 
cluded in i een assets. 


by the Compan 
The Company, Pa, the 3ist Dec., yer ae Assets as 








MOSES H. GRINNELL, President. 
EDWARD R. ANTHONY, Vice-President. 


Isaac H. Waxser, Secretary. 


8 Charter. 1866, for which certificates 
The JEIPTS and 4 EXPERD! TURES of the Soueey for the | of po te bee 


mated Ab....ccccccccccccccccccccccece $413,426 36 4©=_- 285,185 07 
Defici 95 aRORGE ay 
Amount of poe wr bd Scrip called in and cancelled $1 $1,161,820 00 00 A. Le MOYNE, wee, 


E. H. R. LY 
y 
g Scrip or Certificates of Profits here- | JOHN AUCHI 
y be seduced their entire amount, | FRANCIS CO’ 


subscription of wg 


LEOPOLD BIERWIRTH, 
be tae up, in addition to the cash capital of FIVE H N. 
DaED (SAND DOLLARS already subscribed, and not in- aa A 


No yah nny disconnected from Marine, have been taken 


sued 0 on 3 after 1st 
The ye prs of of the ne Company, for which, certificates have 





EENncn: copaanevennsdces congenbe $703,200 06 
ee RMA Dili naa cdasdnxacaapeteoebatesase $3,506,069 14 akan profits from ist = y 
Hecdpta many 186, to Ist Janu. 
pts Bom Haraod Petia, Hodis on Goi, 2,575,46226] SY: 1907 .-eseveeseserresesseecnetereecseereeeteses 198,861) 16 
ee II: esehllmabs 
f E: ditures over Receipts,........ sseees $980,606 88 
Exc of Eapedinres over Retin ’ Redeemed in cash...... qonamnbes<quer ones sevewecceee 145,420 00 
Premium, Commissions, Ng 4 Amount remaining with the Siadltg <2 
Mated At.....ccccceccccccccccseccces - $648,611 45 —_—_—— 
Lann $0 be sessived for slvvanes tn wales , By order of the Board, 
Pt FN ET OHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 
juni 
other claims due Sy ae esti- Trustees. 


'H GAILLARD, Jz., SIMON Dz TET Aies, 
JOHN 8. WILLIA 
ALEX. M. 





M. LAWRENCE, 
yMANS” GEORGE GHEIST 
NCLoss, P. RUNDLE, 
[TENET, A a 
ALEX. HAMILTON, Jn, | JAMES BROWN, 


Holders of certificates not heretofore redeemed are hereby noti- GH BAND F. THOMAE, N. D. 
surrender 


F. cary, J 
CORNELIUS’ re _ SUTTON, 


LAWRENCE WE 
LULING, WM. E. A. MACKINTOSH. 
BUGENE DUTILH, President. 
ALFRED OGDBN, Vice-President. 





fovaphte ds GitabcaseeSéekcsvieton $1,088,889 39 
The total of all ascertained and ¢ estimated Liabilities ihe CHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 
on that day were, (ex ve of amount NOTICE. 
tstan DED etesonsteases we 157 59 
~— wacurenareas ) aan This Company have made ments to — when Soin, 
om, 73) 80 80 | Policies and Certificates FB an eng! Lonpox and LiveRPoot, at 
Cash Capital subscribed, to be added............... $500,000 00 | the Counting Rooms of Mes essrs, DRAKB, Kramwont & Cousn. 
Making amount of Assets remaining with the Com- “NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 
potas [Scavenee of Prensiens,) rae ntsc $1,132,781 80 a ae 
notes in advance WEIDER, 00. ccbic cdédoccedve iy MERICAN POPUL 
By order of the Board THE A ; AR 
ISAAC H, WALKER, Szcnatazz. LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Trustees: Nos; 419 and 431 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
i. A Grane,” Ferey Fray I8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 
Ae hay gO Joseph V, Oatiia BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 
Samuel lL Mitchell, Willa Voutachs Edward 8, Gaey adtady 
wd , w illiam 
Edward R. Anthony, Ernest Ca’ Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
Louis oo Thos. J. Slaughter.’ Fred sick Chagnoey, and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
Samuel A. Sawyer, + ———_ Jr, = ae — i editors :— 
en De vale, —{ ~ aceaael — “ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 


annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 





FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 
(NCORPORATED 1823) 

Oash Capital, - - + -++-+-==+= === $500,000 00, 
Gurplus, - -- +--+ + +===~+ ++ $255,057 77 


Taaeese Broperty 
ain waiees Agendas in 
Btates. 


JAMES W. OTIS, President. 


RW. Secretary. 





J. GRIB General Agent. 


Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......§766,057 77 


stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite,”’ 


Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. , 
Sznp on CaLL FoR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especially 
IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 


ps la es ld ut tae Os of the Gourany, not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five per 
@ principal cities im the United 


cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company. 
Insurance can be effected by letter : full directions given upon 


» oe 





Agents wanted in City and Country, 
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THE, ALBION. 




















—— 
INSURANCE. FELNANCIAL. 
QUEEN (FIRE!) INSURANCE CO., UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
_ QF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. or NEW YORK, 
Authotinet Oaplial, ................. £2,000,000 8tg, 
Subscribed Capital,........... ‘pi 5,220 Big. No. 48 Wall Street, Cor. William, 
Paid Up Capital and burplus......... “Graoalie ses 


Deposited in the Insurance Department at Albany. 


United States Branch, No. 117 Broadway, N.Y. 


au E euenes ADLARD, Manager. 





ASTROLOGY, 
THE WORLD ASTONISHED 


AT THE WONDERFUL REVELATION 


MADE BY THE GREAT ASTROLOGIST 


those doleful events, es, crosses 
loss of and friends, loss of , dec., have be- 
come despondent. She brings together those long separated 


ess 
fled to pursue Os Wee pen WES be, mess ones 


a ou the very day marry, gives 
you name, likeness a ¢ tice of the aoe ae 
reads very and by her almost su; ural pow: 
unvelle the dark and ysteries of the future. From the 
and 


likeness and all desired inf 


siafarti " 


with equal safety and 





es, as if 
person. A full and explicit chart, written out, with all inquiries 


Mapas H. PERRIGO, 
P. O. Daawzr 298, Burra.o, N. Y. 


W 
WuuuaM E. Dope 


Fail not 
greatest Astrologist on earth. It costs you but a 
have so favourable a oppor- 
faite. Consultation fee, wi! lorm a- 
= 1. Parties living at a distance can consult the Madame by 


Capital and Surplus, - $2,000,000. 


for mon into Court, 
This isa depository for moneys —~n4 ; 


and is to act as guardian or receiver 
Interest Allowed on Deposits 


time, and will be entitled te Interest 
for the whole time they may re- 
main with the Company. 


Executors, Administrators or Trustees of Es! and females 


unaccustomed to the transaction of business, as well as Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions, will find this Company a convenient 
depository for money. 


a 


TRUSTEES: 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 


PEeTer Epwrs D. Morean, 
PHELPS, J J -- ‘aoe J 
YAL OHN JACOB R, JI, 
Joun J. cL. — . Lorp, 
Danie, 8. MiLuzR, WARD JONES, 
James SvypaM, Wrii1aM H. Macy, 
Tuomas SLocoms, Gzorncz T. ADEE, 
Kwyarp, Samug. SLoaN, 
. |Jomx J. PHEps, - James Low, 
B. F. WHEELWRIGHT Crrus 
E. Bru, Ws. 8. Herrman, Brooklyn, 
TUCKER, Bam. N 


ELson, Cooperstown. 
Erastus CoRnNING, Albany, 
Jas. 8. Szymour, Auburn, 
R. H. WaLworts, 


WILLIAM DARROW, Secretary. 


mson G. Hunt, 





SATTERLEE & CO, 


70 Broadway and 15 New St. 
STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
ON COMMISSION. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
ALL VARIETIES. 








MOUSTACHE S! 
Forced to grow the smoothest face 
on Dr. SEVIGNE'S RESTAURATEUR CAPILL. 
most wonderful discovery in modern scien upon 
Beard manner. 
james of all purchasers will be 





in three to five weeks by 
AIRE, the 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Oredit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


throughout the country. DEALERS 
sold by weight cannot afford to use any other than 





the 
Hair an . us has been 

used by the elite of Paris and London with the most flattering suc- 
be A i : hit Joszra U. Orvis, President. 


NINTH NATIONAL BANK 





refunded. Price by mail, sealed a, $1. 
bse live clvaars and estimoni Bee River Street: Troy NY. 
0. iver f 
b ary for the United States. " 
BEAUTY ! 


with the most > 
hair. Price by and $1._Descriptive Circu- 
lars mailed free. Chemists, 


ERG TTS & CO. 
No. 285 River St. Troy, N. Y., Sole agent for the United States. 


an 
no injury to the 





EXCELSIOR ! EXCELSIOR ! ! 
OH ASTELLAR’S 
Hair Exterminator !! 


For Removing Superfiuous Hair. 
teal a almost Ca Sipenseble artic’ to femal Sennty, " 
i as an almos ie ie to female y 
p—, A does not burn or injure the a! directl: 
= roots, It ited ieee superfluous 
foreheads, or trom part completel. 

and radically Satirpating the same, Jeaving the skin 4 

and natural. This is the only article by the French, and is 
the only real effectual in Price its per 

sent post- to any address on an 

order, 


BERGER, SCHUTTS & CO., Chemists 
285 River St., Troy, N. Y. 








For Sale by all Druggists. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Government Agency and Designated Depository of the U. 8. 
363 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 
DIRECTORS: 


Grorcs A, Fe.Lows, 
8. O. Parxaurst, 


Wiu1aM A. Kosss, 
Tuomas A. Vrsx, JE., 
Grorce A. WICKS, Cuas. MiInzesHEMER, 
Barnet L. Soiomon, J. O. WurreHovuseE, 
Joszra U. Orvis. 
Receives the accounts of Bankers, Sav’ Banks, In 
Companies, Merchenteeed | mn} ome y 
Revenue stam; supplied, $20 with 4 per cent. 
with “que si fo erat cont discount. 
NITED 8TA’ CTIONAL CURRENCY. 
Delivered 
o1.e. COIN 4 


iT ST 
Bought and Sold. Accounts in Gold, if desired. 
COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES 
Bought and supplied to Banks wishing 


§7” Collection made on the moet favourable terms. 


Joun T. Hrz, Cashier 


$100 


at any bank free of charge in sums not less than 
free on express routes; one, two, and 
of Gas; thece-sent leces inbags of $30., | 5. 








4\These Machines make the LOCK-STIOH, and rank highest on 





BAU ANG UE. 
MO8T Was 
STILEARING, TOOTH, WAR for 


the GUMS, and giving s SWEET FRA- 


to the Breath. 
only 








of the Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, au 
desirabl when done, and the 
their application.— Report of the American Institute. 


eral 
wide lee of 





PYLE’S O. K. SOAP. 


The best family soap in America. Similar in quality to the 


Laundry, Bath, or Toilet. 
Sold by grocers generally, 


Baking Soda, are also first class articles, and always fall weight. 








* 4) 
have been manufactured by the ORIGINAL 


These SCALES 
INVENTORS for nearly 40 YEARS, and are now 


in articles bought and 





Catalogues, with cuts and descriptions, furnished on applica- 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
No, 2523 BROADWAY, New Yorx. 
THE 
Wise Men of the Land, . 
The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 
USE DAILY 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES AND RECOMMEND 
To all Inyalids and Sufferers 
From 
Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Heart- 


burn, Indigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Com- 
plaints, Gout and Rheumatic Affections 


NATURE'S OWN 
GREAT AND GOOD REMEDY. 
TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


AS THB 
Best and Most Reliable Medicime ¢ 
ever offered to the people for the above class of diseases. 

The nursing babe, its brothers and sisters, ite parents and 
grand-parents, will all find this pleasant remedy well adapted for 
their different complaints. 

MANUFACTURED ORLY BY 
TARRANT & OO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y¥. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—‘A DEED 
NAME.”—Parents desirous of beh ct o@atve mane 


tlon to 

















THe ; 
Albion, 
Batablished in 1842. 
A Weekly me Rew York, yn pm Morning, in the 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE, 


This Old established and popular Periodical supplied 
the public at the rate of ope - 


Six Dollars per ammum, or 193 Cents Weekly. 
use OF ALBION BNGRAVINGS: 
CHAaLon’s EEN VICTORIA 
(ocus's PRINCE ALBERT 
AuLaw’s BIR WALTER SCOTT, 


A! 
Knien?t’s LORD N fb 
UCKLER’s ST. PAUL’S, LONDON, 
iunuine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE & 
THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanteld Pico neers 
Lvuaaun's RETURN FRO in 
Laxpsxsr’s DIG UE, 
eeeronie’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
's 
Wixrms’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, pony 
Wanpzsronpa’s DR. KANE. 
The Falls of Niagara, 
for the ALBION. from an original dmwing made 
Any of the above can be safely forwarded by Mail or 
on a paste board roller. Price $2 each. " edad 
CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 
Free Corres, $2 ie cay Anion Ragypving to getger up 
Tsx Cortss, $40, Se ag | to cath Buhosethes. 
and an extra Copy of the ALBion for getter up. y 
ADVERTISING RATES: 





25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
2 “ “ — over one and under three months, 
1 “ “ “ for one year, standing unchanged. 


tay” Money may be transmitted in registered letters Or P.O. 
Ontay Ga sthxt Se WAQIA TABIA 
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